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Two Official Baseballs for Free Trial 
—to Colleges and Schools Only 


Mr. Athletic Director: 


If we will send you without charge a couple Official 
Partridge League Baseballs, will you throw them on 
the diamond for use by your team, to see how they 
play and stand up? 


We believe the Official Partridge League is the best 
Official Baseball manufactured—because we know what 
we put into it and how it is made. 


But we don’t expect you to recognize the superiority 
of this baseball over others until you have tried it out. 





POSITIVELY 
OFFICIAL 


Complies with 
size and weight 
specifications of 
Americanand 
National Leagues. 











N \ NEE UN y 


NAWOOLEN bbe 





Warranted to last 27 innings. 


Why we do this 


| 
The cost of these free trial basebails is | 
charged to our Advertising Appropriation. | 
We believe this plan will bring better re- | 
turns than an equal amount spent in gen- | 
eral publicity, because the sheer merit of 
the ball will keep it in use wherever in- | 
troduced. | only 
This offer is good only if the | 
attached coupon is signed and | 
mailed on or before APRIL 15, | 
1926 | 
| 


Retail Price $2.00 each. 


Otherwise it is our privilege to return to you the dozen unused balls, 
you nothing. 


Afterwards—well, we think our opinion of the ball 
will not exceed your own. And without a good solid 
basis for our belief that you and your players will like 
this ball so well that you will continue to use it, we 
would have no object in giving free balls for a trial. 


Horace Partridge Co 


“EVERYTHING FOR SPORT” 


CLEVELAND, O. BOSTON, MASS. 
205 St. Clair Ave., E. 49 Franklin St. 





This Is the Ball 


The Official Partridge 
League Baseball has been 
long recognized as the 
most serviceable ball 
manufactured. This New 
ball is a decided improve- 
ment over our best ball 
of former years. 


Each ball is guaranteed 
for 27 innings of play or 
its equivalent amount 
of practice (treble the 
guarantee of most other 
& \ balls ). 


Ls Rue f 
And Here Is the 
Offer —, 





Good Only If Mailed on or Before April 15, 1926 


HORACE PARTRIDGE CoO., 
BOSTON, MASS., OR CLEVELAND, O. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Please send two baseballs for free trial, 
additional dozen at your wholesale price of $14.20 per dozen, so that we will have a 
stock for use if we like them. 

We can use the two trial balls in any way we wish, with no obligation whatever. 
Then we will decide whether we want to keep the dozen. 

If we do keep them, within 30 days of your invoice we will remit for the dozen 


in accordance with your offer; 


College or School. 
City or Town, and State. 


Your name and Position 


(This must be signed by a member of the Faculty) 











also an 


and owe 
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Educational Content 


The realm of physical education presents a great 
unexplored field. Certain educators have suggested 
that physical education is not entitled to rank with 
the other education departments because it is devoid 
of content. This means that physical education being 
comparatively new does not boast of a literature or a 
compilation of technical studies. This is a fair criti- 
cism but the situation is rapidly being corrected be- 
cause many studies are now being conducted by 
research departments and by individuals. At the 
present rate of progress it will be only a few years 
until there will be a mass of scientific data relating to 
physical education. 

The JOURNAL has published many reports of studies 
that have been made and is available to all who have 
reached conclusions regarding certain problems and 
are willing to disseminate the information which they 
have collected. 

The coach or physical director who is not content 
with his position and who desires to advance in his 
chosen profession will find that one of the best meth- 
ods of making progress and growth is that which has 
to do with original studies. Not everyone is equipped 
with a mind that is capable of pursuing research 
studies but nearly everyone can if he will add some- 
thing to the knowledge of some phase of athletics. 
The JOURNAL will be glad to publish a list of the prob- 
lems which different individuals are studying at the 
present time. If you are conducting an original study 
and will make the fact known it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that others may send you material which will be 
of value. If you are interested in some problem but 
do not have the equipment for conducting an investi- 
gation it is possible that the JOURNAL may be able to 
assist by getting someone to volunteer to conduct the 
desired study. 

Some of the studies which have been published in 
the JOURNAL are the’ following: 

Athletic Participation and Scholarship. Paul 
Rhoton. 

The Program of Physical Education. Dr. Paul E. 
Belting. 

Concentration in Athletics. O. H. Vogel. 

The Care of Athletes’ Feet. George T. Stafford. 

Reaction Time of Athletes. Samuel ... Levy. 

Scholarship and Physical Performance. T. F. West. 

Administration of College Athletics. Dr. Chas. W. 
Kennedy. 

The Care of the Feet. Dr. Walter E. Meanwell. 

The Aims of Physical Education. Dr. Paul! E. 
Belting. 

The Correlation between Class Work and Athletics. 
Albert L. Lindel. 

Educational Value of Athletics in Schools and Col- 
leges. Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft. 

Educational Aims in Competitive Athletics. Field- 
ing H. Yost. 

Intercollegiate Golf. Andrew Kerr. 

The Treatment for a Charley Horse. Burg & Bast. 
Organization and Administration. George Pritchard 
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No greater tribute to the merit cf the new Wilson 
Meanwell “Hidden Lace” Official Basket Ball can 
be offered than its adoption for exclusive use in the 
National InterscholasticChampionship tournament. 


Coaches and players alike appreciate the signifi- 
canceof such an award—theyknowthatthisround, 
perfect playing ball must meet every requirement 
of the game in order to receive such signal honor. 


The Wilson WEM Ball has set a new mark for 
Basket Ball perfection and we are proud thatthe 
privilege of bringing the air-valve, concealed lace 
ball to the game was ours. 


Unlson-lueslonn Sporting Soeda Co: 


\_\ 





Makers of (EFA Mee xed) Athletic Equipment: 
/ 
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Relay Meets Inaugurate Track 
Season 


By John L. Griffith 


The great relay meets held this year late in March and 

throughout the month of April will give an indication of 

the strength of the different school and college track 

teams that will later compete for state, conference and 
national honors 


RACK and field sports are rapidly growing in favor 
in the educational institutions. In another article 
in this month’s JOURNAL statistics are presented which 
show that more schools and colleges conduct track as an 
inter-institutional sport than maintain baseball and foot- 
ball on the same basis. Without doubt the relay meets 
now held throughout the country have been largely re- 
sponsible for the growth and development of track 
athletics. Coming early in the spring these meets provide 
an impetus for winter training and have served to 
emphasize the importance of track as a major sport. 
The Pennsylvania Relay Carnival 
The “Penn Relays” as they are commonly known were 
first held in 1895. Since that time they have so grown 
in popularity and the number of contestants has so in- 
creased that today they rival in importance the Olympic 
Games. These games conducted annually by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania have served to demonstrate the fact 
that there is as much if not more sport in a closely 
contested relay race than in any other form of athletic 
competition. In 1925 more than five hundred colleges 
and schools sent teams to the Penn Relays with an 
aggregate of three thousand athletes. The complaint 
that our competitive sports minister only to a few con- 
testants can not be lodged against the nationally known 
relay meets. 


Results of the 1925 Pennsylvania Relay Carnival 
Held at Franklin Field, Philadelphia, April 24-25, 1925 
COLLEGE CHAMPIONSHIP RELAYS 
440 yds.—1, Princeton (High, Weeks, Gates, McCready); 2, Penn 


Bites 3, PORT GRID, vcccscccciscsccnccsscsscecsctssrscievicciancsserercsnensons *42 2-5s 
880 yds.—1, Pennsylvania (Hill, Keogh, Wolf, MacDonald); 2, 
Penn State; 3, Cornell and Georgetown, tie.............. *1m.28 1-5s 


1 mile—1, Georgetown (Hass, Herlihy, Ascher, Burgess); 2, Yale; 
A eee 3m.19s 
1 mile freshman—l, Penn State (Bartholomew, Filkins, Sands, 








Karback); 2, Syracuse; 3, Princetol.................-...cccccsscssees 3m.24 1-5s 
2 miles—1, Georgetown (Swinburne, Holden, Sullivan, Marsters); 
Di, SEINE, Sacinaninvcncnustmismniicetsnnntcabicediniontnnneiaeas ciniaetieatieivepeenimetinl t7m.42s 
4 miles—1, Boston Coll. (McCloskey, Lermond, Cavanaugh, Welch); 
B, Pmt. TEs F, DECI, ccrccrrciscgescicevenstenesninesenesssennncsess 18m.5 1-5s 
Sprint medley (440, 220, 220, 440)—1, Georgetown (Herlihy, 
Ascher, Hass, Marsters); 2, Chicago; 3, Holy Cross.......... *3m.28s 


Distance medley (440, 880, 1320, mile)—1, Boston Coll. (McKillop, 
Welch, Lermond, Cavanaugh); 2, Penn State; 3, Prince- 
TOE. ceseseaxen site pianiab Winioas dosdu'shisnaks kcnadaasre ed asciscaaaaieslibladaaiaichiaamammmaeiad 10m.27 2-5s 

1 mile (middle Atlantic states)—1, Rutgers (Henry, Entswile, 
Barbenheim, Bellis); 2, Johns Hopkins; 3, New York Univer- 
EE . cintsiaindsicinnantntin matinee taaiainnaaind 3m.26 1-5s 


SCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONSHIP RELAYS 
1 mile (prep)—1, Mercersburg (Pa.) Acad. (Stevens, Butler, Wat- 
son, Shotter); 2, St. Augustine, Breoklyn; 3, Lawrenceville, 
v. J 


Is, ‘dls. -wascisiasncaseamenenebessndciesssaihennceunapakependanassebsddasesmcestasabsadadamasainimeinaal 3m.28s 
1 mile (high)—1, Lakewood, Ohio (Saxer, Murray, Muhler, Cosler); 
2, Brooklyn Tech; 3, Central, Newark, N. J............. *3m.28 4-5s 
2 mile (prep and high)—1, Huntington, Boston (Wood, Goodwin, 
Carney, Clark); 2, New Utrecht, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 3, Hamilton 
CR TP... “TIE os nstncnsdeoannscennigecescesnctnbodesbwindasiae 8m.23 2-5s 
440 yds.—1, Mercersburg (Shotter, Whitehouse, Curll, Hunsicker); 
By Smee: TORS Bi. BO TR cases cnsscstsncicksccicsisicancaesodssscone 143 4-5s 
Interscholastic medley—-1, Exeter (Nolan, Luce, Smith, Healy); 2, 
iE: Sh. RRL, cncisicsoccussnichdenananicsndetaeianacieeesetilaauamie 4m.44 4-5s 
1 mile (Suburban High School)—1, Palmyra (Sullivan, Wood, 
Behm, Sacks); 2, Lower Merion; 3, Chester................ 3m.33 4-5s 
1 mile (Interacademic)—1, Haverford (Biddoe, Scott, D’Andrade, 
Nicholson); 2, Germantown; 3, St. Luke’s (new relay rec- 
OOD aiacticscacthns tps incencas aap eatcvcipsonecocauhabianthineasuensa timiosiaaasiaanele 3m.34 1-5s 


1 mile (Philadelphia Public Schools)—1, Northeast (Stone, Sy- 
mons, Hausman, Steppacher); 2, Germantown; 3, Cen- 
WE cag cseccrcaaksinsasecesapea techemaseestscneeveettonenaenthlacabsengsseoomaaieeimetedel 3m.37 3-5s 














The finish of the 100-yard dash at the Kansas Relays in 1925. Locke of Nebraska winning in 10 seconds. 
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The finish of the 100-yard dash in the Southern Relay Carnival at Georgia Tech, April 18, 1925. 
first; Nelson (Auburn), second; Green (Auburn), third. 


1 mile (Philadelphia Catholic High Schools)—1, Roman Catholic 
(Connolly, McKeaney. McEntee, McCarthy); 2, West Philadel- 
phia Catholic; 3, St. Joseph's (mew relay record)........3m.34 2-5s 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

100 yds run—1, Hubbard (Michigan); 2, Porritt (Oxford, Eng.); 
3, Schoonmaker (N, Y. Univ.); 4, Irwin (Ohio State)........9 4-5s 

220 yds. run—l, Hill (Pennsylvania); 2, Torrence (Penn State); 

Porritt (Oxford, Eng.)..... sineetige teaiiaapusniataiteapiiaihamaimamesrceisianseianiseliciis 22s 

2 mile run—1l1, Phelps (U. of Iowa); 2, Shimek (Marquette); 3, 
Schmidt (Columbia); 4, Calhoun (U. S. Nava. Acad.)......9m.27s 

120 yds. hurdles—1, Moore (Penn State); 2, Snyder (Ohio State); 
3, Woods (Butler): 4. Scattergood (Princeton)....... 14 4-5s 

400 metrs. hurdles—1, Lord David W. Burghley (Cambridge, Eng.); 
2, Snyder (Ohio State); 3, Gegan, Georgetown; 4, Gibson, 
Fordham cad , uehanhs Lee 

High jump—1l1, Poor (Kansas;; 2, Deacon (Yale); 3, Baxter (Del- 
aware); 4, Bates (Penn State) al — Pa 6ft.3in 

Broad jump—1l, Woods (Butler); 2, Snyder (Ohio State); 3, Dea- 
con (Yale); 4, Reilly (Princeton) aan eee 

Hop, step and jump—1l, Snyder (Ohio State); 2, Sturtridge (De- 
Pauw); 3, Richards (New York Univ.); 4, Blum (New York 
Univ.) ‘i slectiindasileiti Ganaeaiesinanimpaie 44ft.lin 

Pole vault—1, Harrington (Notre Dame), Bontecous (Cornell) and 
Bradley (Princeton), tie; Harrington won toss................12ft.6in 

Shot put—1, Hills (Princeton); 2, Charles (Bowdoin); 3, McClean 
(Pennsylvania); 4, Bowen (Cornell) ..............cccecssseeeeeeee 47ft.1 7-8in 

Discus—1, Charles (Bowdoin); 2, Gates (Princeton); 3, Coleman 
(Pennsylvania) : Gantencinmsidiniieniinta 135ft.3 3-8in 

Hammer—1l, Taylor (Pennsylvania); 2, Gates (Princeton); 3, 
Bowen (Cornell); 4, Biggs (Syracuse) .x....................... 163ft.7 1-2in 


Javelin—1, Northrup (Michigan); 2, Bench (Yale); 3, Rountree 
(Vanderbilt); 4, Frieda (Chicago) iniehendainsenseenelonanatt 193ft.11 3-8in 
Decathlon—1l, Plansky (Georgetown); 2, Norton (Georgetown); 3, 
Sturtridge (DePauw); 4, McConnell (Alfred) ............ 7023.094pts 


*New record for the meet. 
tNew world’s record. 
The Program for the 1926 Pennsylvania Relay Carnival, 
April 23, 24, 1926 
CHAMPIONSHIP RELAYS 
Friday, April 23 

1. Sprint Medley College Relay Championship of 
America—Thomas S. Gates Challenge Cup. 

(First man will run 440 yards; second and third 
each 220 yards; fourth, 880 yards.) 

2. Distance Medley College Relay Championship—Rob- 
ert C. Hill Challenge Cup. 

(First man will run 440 yards; second, 880 yards; 
third, three-quarters of a mile; fourth, one mile.) 

3. Quarter-Mile College Relay Championship of Amer- 
ica—Phi Kappa Psi Challenge Cup. 

(Each man will run 110 yards.) 

4. Interscholastic Medley Relay Championships of 
America for both High and Preparatory Schools. 
—Theta Chi Challenge Cup. 

(First man will run 880 yards; second, 440 yards; 
third, 220 yards; fourth, one mile. New distance.) 

5. Interscholastic Quarter-Mile Relay Championship of 
America for both High and Preparatory Schools 


—Alpha Tau Omega Challenge Cup. 
(Each man will run 110 yards.) 
Saturday, April 24 

6. Half-Mile College Relay Championship of America 

Mask-and-Wig Challenge Cup. 

One-Mile College Relay Championship of America 
Mike Murphy Challenge Cup. 

8. Two-Mile College Relay Championship of America 
Meadowbrook and William N. Wallace Challenge 
Cups. 

Four-Mile College Relay Championship of America 
—Sydney E. Hutchinson Challenge Cup. 

10. One-Mile Freshman College Relay Championship of 

America. 

11. One-Mile Preparatory School Relay Championship 
of America—Alpha Sigma Phi Challenge Cup. 

12. One-Mile High School Relay Championship of Amer- 
ica—Lambda Chi Alpha Challenge Cup. 

13. Interscholastic Two-Mile Relay Championship of 
America, For Both Preparatory and High Schools 
—Alpha Chapter, Phi Kappa Sigma Challenge Cup. 

14. 480-Yard Shuttle Hurdle Relay Championship of 
America. 

(Each man will run 120 yards over high hurdles.) 


In the 480-yard Shuttle Hurdle Relay Championship 
each contestant will run the standard 120-yard high- 
hurdle race, and at the end of this distance passes the 
baton to the second member of the team, who runs back 
over the same lane as the first man. The second runner 
passes it to the third rumner, and so on. This race will 
be run on turf and any team knocking down more than 
eight (8) hurdles will be disqualified. 

The Decathlon (ten events), substituted last year for 
the Pentathlon, when the latter was dropped from the 
Olympic program, will begin Friday morning, with the 
first five events and be completed in the afternoon. It 
will determine the Intercollegiate Decathlon Champion- 
ship of America and the winner will receive the Henry 
Laussat Geyelin Cup. The following is the order of 
events: 
100 metres flat Hurdle race (110 metres) 
Running broad jump Throwing the discus 
Putting the weight (16 lbs.) Pole vault 
Running high jump Throwing the javelin 
400 metres flat 1,500 metres flat 

The remainder of the program will be made up of the 
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Barrientos (University of Havana), 
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usual sectional championships and class relay races be- 

tween the universities, colleges and schools, the distance 

in each case to be one mile, each man to run 440 yards. 
THE SPECIAL EVENTS 


In addition to the relay races, there will also be the 
following special scratch events: 


1. 100 yard dash 7. Pole vault 

2. Running high jump 8. Hammer throw 

3. Running broad jump 9. 400 metre hurdle 

4, Putting the shot 10. Hop, step and jump 
5. Throwing the discus 11. 2-mile 

6. Throwing the javelin 12. Decathlon 


The last five events take place on Friday, the others 
on Saturday. These events are open to all university 
and college undergraduates except men in their freshman 
year. 

The Divisional and Class Relays for High and 
Preparatory Schools 
Friday, April 23 
1. Philadelphia Suburban One-Mile High School Cham- 
pionship. (Open to all schools within a radius of 
twenty miles of Philadelphia.) 
Philadelphia One-Mile High School Championship. 
Philadelphia High School Freshmen One-Half Mile 

Relay Championship. (Each boy will run 220 

yards.) 

4, Philadelphia Junior High School One-Half Mile Re- 
lay Championship. (Each boy will run 220 yards.) 

5. Pennsylvania Suburban Junior High School One-Half 
Mile Relay Championship. (Open to all students 
in good standing in the seventh, eighth, or ninth 
year work of a suburban school within twenty miles 
of Philadelphia, each boy to run 220 yards.) 


The schools eligible for races listed as Nos. 1 and 2, 
are also classified for Saturday, so on entering, state if 
you desire to compete in one of the above Championships, 
as otherwise we will presume that you desire to run on 
Saturday only. Aside from the Championships and the 
above relays for preparatory and high schools, there will 
also be the usual number of divisional Championships 
and class relay races for schools. These relay races will 


go bo 
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be at the mile distance unless otherwise stated; each 
man will run 440 yards. 


The Drake Relays 


In 1910 the Drake Relays were instituted for the purpose 
of popularizing track athletics in Drake University and 
in the schools and colleges nearby. Previous to the start- 
ing of these games it was found that the track athletes 
were loathe to begin training for the May and June meets 
until the weather became warm in the spring; conse- 
quently the track season lasted for practically only one 
month and the men were usually in mediocre condition 
until the close of the season. 

The management conceived a unique idea for the 
financing of these games, namely, that of guaranteeing 
the expenses of the invited teams. It had always been 
customary for the home team to guarantee the expenses 
of the visiting football, baseball or basketball team but 
this was the first instance in which the expenses of the 
visiting athletes in a big meet were guaranteed by the 
institution promoting the meet. Since track is usually 
conducted at a financial loss, this plan met with the 
approval of the invited schools and from the very begin- 
ning Drake University was enabled to advertise an at- 
tractive program of races between teams that were sure 
to start. To-day the profits of the Drake Relays are 
pro-rated among the visiting institutions. This plan of 
financing the meet has since been adopted by the Illinois 
Relays, many of the other Relay meet managements and 
by the committee in charge of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association Track and Field Meet. 


Results of the 1925 Drake Relay Meet 


Held at Des Moines, Iowa, April 24-25, 1925 
% mile—1, Michigan (Vociker, Hules, Feinsinger, Wittman); 2, 





Illinois; 3, Iowa; 4, Kansas ....... panpaiiigtineatiianinaniamemndaieeaial 1m.27.5s 
1 mile—1, Nebraska (Locke, Dailey, Crites, Schrick); 2, Grinnell; 
MRR GTI iveitoccntencncaxcsncincssnsecpestanpnnstepieseniataaieae 3m.19.8s 
2 miles—1, Michigan (Likert, Hart, Freyberg, Reinke); 2, Iowa 
State (Ames); 3, Illinois; 4, Wisconsin ........................ ~7m.51.4s 
4 miles—1, Texas (Cole, Connor, Esquivel, Reese); 2, Oregon Agri. 
oe ae ae le oe 0 eee 17m.58.3s 
440 yds.—1, Kansas; 2, Butler; 3, Notre Dame; 4, Iowa............ 42.5s 
COLLEGE SECTION RELAYS 
880 yds.—1, Butler (Ham, Phillips, Caraway. Gray); 2, Occidental; 























The new Drake Stadium which was dedicated last fall for football and on which the Drake Relays will be held this year. 
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Guthrie of Ohio State winning the 120-yard hurdles at the Drake 
champion in the 120-yard hurdles, is on his left, and Taylor, Olympic 





3, Ohio Wesleyan; 4, South Dakotar ...................c0c.ccccceesees 1m.27.8s 
1 mile—i1, Butler (Kilgore. Caraway, Phillips, Gray); 2, Ohio 
i... Ve SB: USES | Ree 3m.18.2s 
2 miles—1l, Haskell (Emery White Eagle, Swift Horse, Standing 
Bear, White Bird); 2, Cornell; 3, Kansas State Teachers 
Gres Gi GI asceccsciccttrenencenemtnninesisitenenensass 8m.4.4s 
Medley—1, Butler; 2, Wabash; 3, Kansas’ ‘State Teac hers (Pitts- 
Ds GON . keiensicimotiemmnneemgioll 7m.43.9s 
880 yds. (Iowa Intercollegiate Conference)—1, Iowa Teachers; 2, 
Pareons; 3, Buena Vista; 4, SUM PBOM ....c....cccccccccccescsccescess 1m.33.4s 
1 mile (lowa Intercollegiate Conference)—1, Buena Vista; 2, Par- 
Wames GS, TOG TOG OURs ©, TOD cencecccccnncsnesiiccossessncnnsessica 3m.33s 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION (CLASS A) 

440 yds.—l1, Northeast, Kansas City, Mo. (Gebhardt, Rhoades, 
Thomas, Henley); 2, Omaha Central, Omaha, Neb.; 3, Wash- 
ington, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 4, Hastings, Neb......................... 45.3s 

$880 yds.—1l1, Northeast, Kansas City, Mo. (Gebhardt, Thomas, 
Rhoades, Henley); 2, Omaha Central, Omaha, Neb.; 3, Wash- 
ington High, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 4, Norfolk, Neb....... 1m.32.8s 

1 mile—1l1, Northeast, Kansas City, Mo. (Rhoades, Thomas, Smith, 
Henley); 2, Hastings, Neb.; 3, Omaha Central, Omaha, Neb.; 
SO a a = 86 

2 miles—1, Sioux Falls, S. D. (Belden, Reitz, Lane, Benson); 2, 
Marshalltown; 3, Carroll; 4, Galesburg, Ill 


semnpieasieminenaniied 8m.29.2s 
SPECIAL EVENTS 
100 yds. run—1l1, Locke (Nebraska); 2, Wittman (Michigan); 3, 


Fisher (Kansas); 4, Edgar (Dartmouth )................0...cceccccoesescoee 9.8s 
120 hurdles—l1, Guthrie (Ohio State); 2, Kinsey pavements 3, 
Taylor (Grinnell); 4, Merigold (Illinois)...........................0.--. 4.8s 


High jump—1l, Russell (Chicago); 2, Bransford (Missouri) oC 
Bates (Simpson), tie; 4, Graham (Kansas) and McGinnis 


ER Sy ASS MARE ES 6 ft.3%in 
Broad jump—l1, Graham (Kansas) and Wallace (Illinois), tie; 3, 
Fell (Illinois); 4, Orebaugh (Drake). ..................cccescceceesceseees 22 ft.84in 


Hop, step and jump—1, Graham (Kansas); 2, Wallace ei: 





3, Jones (lowa); 4, Meislahn (Illinois).. 8%in 
Pole vault—1, McKown (Emporia Teachers) ; eos (illinois) 
and Lancaster (Missouri); 4, Hunsley (illinois) hiateniannnie 12 ft.9in 





Shot put—1l, Schwarze (Wiconsin) ; 2, Purma (Pittsburgh Teach- 
ere); 3% Dauber (Iowa); 4, Weiber (Nebraska Wes- 
leyan) ........ " 47 ft.9%in 

Discus—1, Schwarze (Wisconsin); 2, Richerson daw yy 3, 
Rinefort (Grinnell); 4, Gillespie (Coe)........................ 46 ft. Twin 

Javelin—1l1, Cox (Oklahoma); 2, Goode (itcikendiee) ; 3 Stuttle 

* (Ilinois); 4, Skelton (Pittsburgh Teachers)... 196 ft.3in 








Program of 1926 Drake Relay Meet, April 23, 24, 1926 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

Pole vault 
16-lb. shot put 
Discus throw 
Javelin throw 

RELAY EVENTS 
UNIVERSITY SECTION 

440 yards Half mile 


Four miles One mile 
Medley (880, 440, 440, mile) Two miles 


COLLEGE SECTION 
Half mile Two mile 
One mile Medley (440, 220, 880, mile) 


IOWA INTER-COLLEGIATE CONFERENCE 
Half mile One mile 


100 yard dash 

120 yard high hurdles 
High jump 

Broad jump 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION—CLASS A 
Schools with over 600 enrollment 
One mile 
Two miles 


440 yards 
Half mile 


of Kansas. 


the games. 


Relays in 14 minutes and 8 seconds. Kinsey of Illinois, Olympic 
champion in the 400-meter hurdles, on his right. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION—CLASS B 
Schools with less than 600 enrollment 
440 yards One mile 
Half mile Two miles 


The Kansas Relays 


Four years ago Dr. John Outland, famous a quarter of 
a century ago as one of the immortal trio Outland, 
McCracken and Hare of football history, suggested that 
there was need for a big Relay meet at the University 
The schools and colleges of the Missouri 
Valley and the Southwest section endorsed the idea by 
sending each year an increasing number of entrants for 
Further many Western Conference teams and 
entries from distant parts of the country have competed 
at Lawrence. The climatic conditions in Kansas are 
favorable to the staging of these, now nationally known 
Relays which have been efficiently managed by Dr. Forrest 
C. Allen, Director of Athletics, University of Kansas. 
records that have been made at Kansas compare favorably 
with those made in other Relay meets. 
this year’s meet, April 17, will be substantially the same 
as in other years. 


University of Kansas Relays 
Third Annual Meet, held April 18, 1925 
UNIVERSITY SECTION RELAYS 


440 yds—1, Kansas (Powers, Wongwai, Rooney, Fisher); 2, Illi- 
nois; 3, Missouri; 4, Iowa and Butler tie (new world’s rec- 








GD cunsniataencticeseicaenincnesatectiensiibeisimntnniemmnielinteneneceenmeeil 42s 

880 par os —1, Illinois (Schoch, Yarnall, Hughes, Evans); 2, ae 
3, Nebraska; 4, Texas (new world’s record).....................-. 1m. 278 

1 mile—1, Grinnell! (Scharnweber, Jones, Kitchen, Taylor); 2, 
Nebraska; 3, Wisconsin; 4, Illinois 3m.20 2-5s 

2 miles—l, Ames (Crawford, Burnison, Meeker, Conger); 2, Wis- 
ee ST eS OT ae ea 7m.56 1-5s 

4 miles—1, Oregon Aggies (Bell, Keech, Mason, Clayton); 2, 
Illinois: 3, University of Texas; 4, Minnesota. eiceidibemiveel 18:07 4-5s 


Medley (220, 440, 880, mile)—1, Texas (Budd, Cockrell, Glass, 
Reese); 2, Wisconsin; 3, Nebraska; 4, Oklahoma A. & M. 
(new world’s record) 7m.35 3-5s 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
100 yds.—1, Locke (Nebraska); 2, McAndrews ae 3, 
Gruenhagen (Minnesota); 4, Poth (Texas A. & M. 0s 
120 hurdles—1, Weir (Nebraska); 2, Taylor (Grinnell); 3, Kin- 
sey (Illinois); 4, Orebaugh (Drake) 1 
3,000 meters (slightly under 2 miles)—1, Phelps (Iowa); 2, Es- 
quival (Texas); 3, Osif (Haskell); 4, Grady (Kansas) 8m.48.3s 
High jump—1, Poor (Kansas); 2, Bransford (Missouri); 3, Mc- 
Ginnis (Wisconsin) and Fowler (Kansas Teachers’ College, 








Bs, “TI. ciisissinsnanicisitsiitteoninndtcmdstietstinenssandasanmadipalesinammnamoniennaeedl 6ft.5 1-8in 
Broad jump—1, Graham (Kansas); 2, Sweeney (Illinois); 3, Fell, 
Illinois; and Goodell (Kansas), tie .........222.-::ccsccsseeeeee 23ft.6 1-4in 


Pole vault—-l, McKown (Kansas Teachers’ College, Emporia); 2, 
Brownell (Illinois); 3, Hunsley (Illinois), Bouschor (North- 
western), Kreiger (Wisconsin), and Lancaster (Missouri), 
tie a 13ft.2 7-8in 

Shot put—l, Schwarze (Wisconsin); 2, Richerson, Missouri; 3, 
Purma (Kansas State Teachers’ College, Pittsburgh) ; 4, Shaw 
(Edmond Oklahoma Teachers’ College) ..................-... 49ft.10 1-8in 

Discus throw—1, Richerson (Missouri); 2, Schwarze (Wisconsin): 
3, Coleman (Pennsylvania); 4, Rinefort (Grinnell)........ 138ft.9in 

Javelin throw—1l1, Cox (Oklahoma): 2, Allison (Texas A. & M.); 3, 
Stuttle (Illinois) ; 4, Skelton (Kansas Teachers’ ee Pitts- 
burg) --197ft.6 1-4in 














The 


The program for 
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Locke of Nebraska winning his heat in the preliminaries at the Drake Relays in 9 minutes and 8 seconds. 


The Ohio Relays 
The Ohio Relays were inaugurated by Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1924 to stimulate track athletics in Ohio and 
throughout the neighboring states. These games held in 
the beautiful Ohio State Stadium under the management 
of the University department of athletics have been 
highly successful and will continue to grow in importance 
for years to come. The Western Conference institutions 
have whole heartedly supported the Ohio Relays and the 
competitions between these traditional rivals are always 

sport classics of the first magnitude. 


Results of the 1925 Ohio State University Relays 


Second Annual Meet, held in the Ohio Stadium, April 18, 1925 
UNIVERSITY SECTION RELAYS 
880 yds.—1, Michigan (Feinsinger, Hulse, Wittman, Hubbard); 2, 
Chicago; 3, Ohio State; 4, Northwestern hevtanissensmnnmeincsdnan *1m.30.2s 
1 mile—1, Georgetown (Hass, Swinburne, Ascher, Herlihy) ; ee sate 
Dame; 3, Ohio State; 4, Chicago 3.98 
2 miles—1, Georgetown (Brooks, Holden, Sullivan, Siaseneeehs 2, 
I TI anise rcenicesicanecensnssieseacininscocntntnianictecenpmnsnantdamenttibeisiin *8m.6-10s 
Distance medley (440, 880, 880, mile)—1, Michigan (Feinsinger, 
Freyberg, Reinke, Jung); 2, Notre Dame; 3, Pennsylvania; 4, 
CEE TEGO ccccersncsscsscmnsecanesecncqnsecnesasasnen *10m.51.5s 
1l-mile team race—1l, Univ. of Michigan (Hornberger, Callahan, 
Hicks, Briggs), 14pts.; 2, Ohio State, 22pts. Time of first 
TUNG, TEOTTDOTIION . qccenssccscccsscesccssscrsccnssssocencncsosoossnescssenscenescsees 4m.28.8s 
COLLEGE SECTION RELAYS 
440 yds.—1, Ohio Wesleyan (Ross, Parker, H. Pearce, J. Pierce); 
2, Michigan State Coll.; 3, Kalamazoo Normal; 4, peers” 
43.7s 
440 yds.—1, Otterbein (Upson, Beelman, Ruffinni, Stoughton); 2, 
Wilberforce; 3, Ohio Univ.; 4, Cincinnati .............................. 45.3s 
880 yds.—1, Ohio Wesleyan (Ross, Davis, H. Pearce, J. Pierce); 
2, Ypsilanti Normal; 3, Michigan State Coll.; 4, Kalamazoo 








Re Ti, III ‘ciccnssnscsiensiqunnnstnsntinscnniiimncnrnbiinetusinmnnnittinl *1m.31.1s 
1 mile—Colgate (McAmmond, Robinson, Granning, Fuller); 2, 
Cases 8, Detroit: 6, Giie WemkeGaae ccccccesencccscceccsseccccccoccssesase *3m.27s 


2 miles—1, Ypsilanti Normal (Obershaw, Carpenter, Wetzel, Scott); 
2, Michigan State Coll.; 3, Cincinnati; 4, Ohio Wesleyan; 5, 


Ee EE scctnsrsxasnenensitensitaitisiensisinnintincetietntsentiinabinianiniigiginiaalile *8m.21s 
Distance medley—l1, Ohio Wesleyan (Rosser, es Hill, 
Helms); 2, Oberlin; 3, Miamf; 4, Hillsdale .................. 0m.55.4s 


OHIO HIGH SCHOOL RELAYS 
1 mile, lst race—1, Lakewood (Winkel, Saxer, Mueller, Kastler); 
2, Hughes, Cincinnati; 3, Waite, Toledo; 4, Columbus East 





3m.38.6s 
2d race—1, Cleveland West Tech; 2, Akron Central; 3, Elyria; 
G, ZAG COOMBES cccecnecoessmnncensesntermntenenennscsssetnsnsnemsssemennnecentt 3m.41.4s 
3d race—l1, Salem; 2, Akron North; 3, : Aquinas, 
CD  ceanentéscintienssnenitaniegrennetiiainimnmaiminiininiaatt 3m.46.6s 





Sprint medley, list race—l1, Lakewood (Mueller, Murray, Saxer, 
Kastler); 2, Cleveland East Tech; 3, Hughes, Cincinnati; 4, 





SIND «ss cictsnsnnntcsnbomiiuenbeiatatnnassinncisddbieusitnhinnstnitteiniibadetsiniasiyl 2m.33.9s 
2d race—l1, University School, Cleveland; 2, Aquinas, Colum- 
bus; 3, Columbus Central; 4, Libbey, Toledo.................... 2m.43.6s 
3d race—l, Piqua; 2, Richland, Bluffton; 3, Washington ake 
eS BS FO inane ccataicclentccsseticessecrenniicnivncion 2m.48.7 


Team trophy to Lakewood in both events. 
1 mile (Class B)—1, Rocky River (Peaco, Newell, Clintock, Wal- 
chli); 2, North Baltimore; 3, Mt. Zion, Bucyrus; 4, Xenia 
East *3m.46s 


SPECIAL EVENTS OPEN TO UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
100 yds. run—1, Hubbard (Michigan); 2, Hill (Pennsylvania); 3, 





Wittman (Michigan); 4, Irwin (Ohio State) ..........0.0.000....... *9.8s 
120 hurdles—1, Guthrie (Ohio State); 2, Snyder (Ohio State); 3, 
Merigold (Illinois) ; 4, Rohm (Illinois) sanatidianntiitdiiidapiibaammae t15.2s 


High jump—1l, Russell (Chicago); 2, Wright (Illinois); 3, Camp- 





*New record for the meet. 





bell (Northwestern) and Norton (Georgetown, tie........6ft.3-8in 
Broad jump—l, Dowding (Georgetown); 2, Hubbard (Michigan); 
3, Snyder (Ohio State); 4, Wallace (Illinois) .................. 23ft.2in 
Pole vault—l1, Northrup (Michigan), Norton (Georgetown) ar- 
rington (Notre Dame) and Barnes (Illinois), tie................... 12ft 
Shot put—1l, Dauber (Iowa); 2, Munz (Michigan); 3, Milbauer 
(Notre Dame); 4, Kimmel (Illinois) .........2.............--+ 44ft.5 1-2in 


Pentathlon—1, Guthrie (Ohio State); 2, Wilson (Ohio State). No 
other competitors. Guthrie won first place in all five events. 
Triathlon—1l1, Shively (Illinois); 2, Munz (Michigan); 3, Taylor 
(Pennsylvania); 4, Murphy (Ohio State) ........................ 2286pts 


Program of 1926 Ohio Relays, April 17 
DIVISION I—Universities and Colleges (Open) 


Pole vault 100 yard dash 
Shot put 120 yard high hurdles 
High jump 220 yard low hurdles 


Running broad jump 


Triathlon—Each entry must compete in any three of the 
following four events: 

Shot put Hammer throw 

Javelin Discus throw 

One Mile Team Race (for the Thomas E. French chal- 





four only to count in scoring. Points scored same as 
in cross country. All five men running at the same 
time. Team with lowest score winning the event. 


DIVISION II—Universities 
Two Mile Relay (for the President’s Challenge trophy). 
One Mile Relay (for the Winding Hollow Country Club 
challenge trophy). 
Half Mile Relay (for the Columbus Rotary Club chal- 
lenge trophy). 

Distance Medley Relay (for the Columbus Dispatch chal- 
lenge trophy)—440 yds., 880 yds., %4-mile, mile. 
DIVISION III—Colleges 

Pole vault Shot put 

High jump 100 yard dash 

120 yard high hurdles 

Two Mile Relay (for the Alumni Association challenge 
trophy). 

Mile Relay (for the Columbus Kiwanis Club challenge 
trophy). 

Half Mile Relay (for the Columbus Athletic Club chal- 
lenge trophy). 

Sprint Relay (for the Columbus Chamber of Commerce 
challenge trophy)—each man to run 110 yards. 
Distance Medley Relay (for the Ohio State Journal chal- 

lenge trophy)—440 yds., %-mile, and mile. 
DIVISION IV—Class B Colleges and Normal Schools 
100 Yard Dash. 
Medley Relay (Boost Ohio trophy)—(220 yds., 440 yds., 
880 yds., mile). 
Mile Relay (Student Council trophy). 
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DIVISION V—High Schools (Open to all High Schools 
in America) 

100 yard dash Shot put (12 lb.) 

Pole vault High jump 

120 Yard Hurdles (low hurdles at high hurdle distance) 

Sprint Medley Relay (for the Columbus Citizen challenge 
relay) —%4-mile, 220 yds., 440 yds., 4-mile. 

Mile Relay (for Class “A” High Schools only—enroll- 
ment of 150 or more boys). (For the Columbus Ex- 
change Club challenge trophy.) 

Mile Relay (Class “B” High Schools only—enrollment 
less than 150 boys.) (For the Scioto Club challenge 
trophy.) 

DIVISION VI—Junior High Schools 

100 Yard Dash. 

Half Mile Relay (for the Young Business Men’s Club 
challenge trophy). 

DIVISION VII 

50 Yard Dash. 

Quarter-Mile Relay (for the Columbus Country Club 
challenge trophy). 


The Southern Relay Meet 





Elementary Schools 


The Southern Relay meet was inaugurated by W. A. 
Alexander of the Georgia School of Technology in 1923. 
It is held each year at Grant Field, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Fifty colleges and schools last year entered four hundred 


and eighty athletes in the third annual meet. 


Results of the 1925 Southern Relays 
Third Annual Meet, held at Georgia Tech, Atlanta, April 18, 1925 
UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE SECTION RELAYS 
880 yds.—1, Furman (Meeks, Yeldell, Creamer, Hammett); 2, Mis- 


sissippi A. & M.; 3, Univ. of Havana...................--.-.:-++2-- 1m.32.1s 
mile (S.I.A.A, colleges)—1, Furman (Meeks, Yeldell, Creamer, 
DUMBER) s GB, TD GRATE ccccccccccececnscsecsssscccssizesccsnsentvensesen 3m,32 2-5s 


1 mile (Southern Intercollegiate Conference championship)—1, 
Louisiana State (Brown, Calleteau, Chandler, Degarelle); 2, 





Mississippi A. & M.; 3, Univ. of Georgia........................ 3m.27 3-5s 
2 miles—1, Mississippi A. & M. (S. Robertson, R. Robertson, Ho- 
gan, Smith); 2, Tennessee; 3, Georgia Tech..................... 8m.9 2-5s 
4 miles—1, North Carolina (Bell, Purser, Ransom, Buchanan); 2, 
Mississippi A. & M.; 3, Vanderbilt...... 18m.36.4s 
Sprint medley—1l, Mississippi A. & M. (Kayto, Clark, Hogan, Bau- 
ee EK ne 3m.40.2s 


Distance medley (440, 440, 880, 1 mile)—1, Clemson (Roy, Collum, 
Robinson, Newman); 2, Univ. of Georgia; 3, Georgia Tech. 
8m,22 2-5s 


(Upper left) John Kuck of Kansas State 
Teachers College who put the shot 50 feet, 
6%4 inches in the Illinois Indoor Relays in 


(Above) Graham of Kansas jumping 23 
feet 6% inches at the Kansas Relays in 1925. 

(Upper right) Fisher of Kansas finishing 
in the 440-yard relay at Drake, 1923. 











1 mile (Southern Intercollegiate Conference freshmen)—1, Georgia 
Tech (Cabniss, Robertson, Kontz, Sprick); 2, Mississippi A. 


Osa 8: OO Es oieneceticae a conan ..3m.32,4s 
1 mile (S.I.A.A. freshmen)—1, Mercer (King, Lille, Dugan, Smith); 
Ti IID csecetccnsscmnccinnensittitinnrsnnsstiennincnsntnssiensaneinates .---..-M.37 4-58 


SCHOLASTIC SECTION RELAYS 


880 yds. (Southern prep. school championship)—1, Baylor (Gupin- 
shire, Strong, Sharp, Hood); 2, Darlington; 3, Georgia Tech 
ea ea eRe ae eer eae ane aoe a a 

880 yds. (G.I.A.A. schools)—1, Georgia Te gh (Cook, Mayhew, 
Ferger, Waugh); 2, Boys’ High, Atlanta; 3, Monroe A. & M. 


1m.36 2-5s 





880 yds. (high schools in towns less than 5,000)—1, Emanuel 
County (Pritchard, Bryant, Water, Cowart); 2, Marietta; : 
TEEPE ciintosnnnemieiniattentcinsnctinenchansipaguieintedbneiinampinnpaenmiiemaniaietiin ' ..1m.40s 


1 mile (open)—1l1, Baylor of Chattanooga (Strong, Butterworth, 
Corsin, Turdenshur); 2, Baton Rouge, La.; 3, Simpson, Bir- 


mingham, Ala. ...... . acsesalnans nianiaseiniaiie : poeraonen tae 3m.35s 
1 mile (G.I.A.A, schools)—1, Georgia Tech High (Cook, Mayhew, 
Ferger, Threll); 2, Boys High; 3, Griffin................... ..3m.42s 
1 mile (small high schools)—1, Emanual County (Pritchard, Bry- 
ant, Cowart, Durden); 2, Piedmont; 3, Marietta........ .....93m.48s 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


100 yds. run—1l, Barrientos (Havana); 2, Nelson (Auburn); 3, 


lL: ——EE ae paerewerrce winanatin aie ..10 1-5s 
120 hurdles (on turf)—1, Roy (Tul); 2, Moore (NC); 3, Kay 
Rr ere Sale nace ee oe OCR ee ee: 
High jump—1l, Perkins, (GaTech) and Hay (Tul), 3, Crain 
_ eee picinnpebimeemnaninnnsainemibaneniatinti 5ft.8 3-4in 
Broad jump—l, Connelly (GaTech); 2, Green (Aub); 3, Richard- 





— x. , eee cakcicealidiaaaeamanbpiaiiadnidevubtenaiadeds 21ft.5 1-2in 
Pole vault—1, Locke (Aub); 2, Brady (Ky); 3. Waller (Vand) 
12ft.2 1-4in 
Shot put—l1, Bryan (Vand); 2, Thrower (Maryville); 3, Helvey 
a ne 
Discus—1, Ryan (Vand); 2, Helvey (Sewanee); 3, Phillips (Tul) 
131ft.3 1-2in 


Program of 1926 Southern Relays, April 10 


Distance Medley for Colleges. 

100 Yard Dash 

120 Yard High Hurdle. 

Half Mile Relay G. I. A. A. Schools. 

Half Mile Relay for Junior High Schools. 

Half Mile Relay for Colleges. 

Half Mile Relay for High Schools, Towns less than 5,000. 
One Mile Relay for Southern Conference Freshmen. 
One Mile Relay S. I. A. A. Freshmen. 

440 Yard Relay, Grammar Schools, Section A. 

440 Yard Relay, Grammar Schools, Section B. 
One Mile Relay S. I. A. A. Colleges. 

One Mile Relay, Southern Conference Colleges. 
Half Mile Relay, open to any Scholastic Team. 
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Eight 4-mile relay teams are here lined up for the start of the 4-mile relay at the Drake Relays in 1925. 












7 * ‘ . Shot put—-1, Richerson (Missouri); 2, Sprague (Texas); 3, Hooks 
Four Mile Relay for Colleges. (Wesley); 4, Cantrell fiona Chris) pet sisi nen 46ft.1 1-4in 
Two Mile Special Race. Discus—1, Richerson (Missouri); 2, Gooch (Texas); 3, Celaya 
‘ - fe | ee ee Be een 142ft.5 1-8in 
Two Mile Relay for Colleges. Javelin—1, Cox (Okla.); 2, Wright (Texas); 3, Elkin (Dallas); 4, 
One Mile Relay, G. I. A. A. Schools. Vogle (Okla.) ss panadbaseLeaneaiex sane asntadis ae 179ft.9 1-2in 
One Mile Relay, High Schools, Towns less than 5,000. Sites meskieih Geb ted. eee 
440 Yard Hurdle Races. SPECIAL EVENTS 
‘ (High School Division) 
Sprint Medley Relay for Colleges. 120 yd. high hurdles—1, Young (Cameron); 2, Battle (Austin); 3, 
: . ‘s s Bullock (Robstown); 4, Dunla CR MCIIIIIE: oscscniccssnnnsonsnsnees 16.68 
One Mile Relay, open to any Scholastic Team. 100 74. Gatti, Clayton (Oak CEN) ana Seaues Peon iiigh), 
220 Yard Dash. tied; 3, Byrne (Smithville); 4, Wolff (Austin)................0.... 
FIELD EVENTS Program of the 1926 Texas Relay Held March 26 
The Shot Put, 16 pound. The Running High Jump. SPECIAL EVENTS 
The Pole Vault. The Javelin Throw. University and College Rank 
The Discus Throw. The Running Broad Jump. +06 wank deck Minh tome 
The Texas Relays 120 yard high hurdles Broad jump 
The Texas Relays held under the auspices of the Univer- 88 ~ ae 
sity of Texas are promoted and managed by L. Theo. oous ee High ii aia preset et 
Bellmont. The first meet held in 1925 was highly success- nT Shot oe 
ful. Austin is a typical southern college city, and the ‘ie week Gia Wein ek iam 
ys . - . ~ é L 5S Ph. 
University possesses one of the finest stadiums and UNIVERSITY CLASS RELAYS 
athletic fields in the country. Weather conditions late Gown to. jnatitaiiane. of Waleantdiie on Coles sank 
in March are usually ideal for track and field sports and Two Mile Relay {cock contestant enohalt salle). 
the records made in the first meet were correspondingly One Mile Relay (each contestant quarter mile). 
excellent. Track and field athletics are probably improving Half Mile Relay (each contestant’ 220 yards). 
more rapidly in Texas than in any other state. Much of Quarter Mile Relay (each contestant 110 yards). 
the credit for the improvement may be directly traced to Medley Relay (440 yards, 220 yards, half mile, one mile). 
the influence of the Relay meets. COLLEGE CLASS RELAYS 
Open to institutions of College rank. 
sults > 5 University *xas Relays , 
Mocaite af Che 1905 Catvershy <8 Tones Demy Half Mile Relay (each contestant 220 yards). 
(cumini caamieee ee One Mile Relay (each contestant 440 yards). 
440 yds—1, Butler; 2, Oklahoma; 3, Texas A. & M.; 4, Texas Medley Relay (440 yards, 220 yards, 220 yards, 880 : 
TEER TER s. siciin ces cnc cectins sescnecasnctsttnsiasenstenenoebardestbobsastionnimmmonbnacnend 43.2s yards) 
880 yds.—-1, Butler; 2, Texas A. & M.; 3, Illinois; 4, Oklahoma S “ 
1 mile—1, Butler; 2, Illinois; 3, Texas; 4, Baylor Rg oy ~ JUNIOR COLLEGE CLASS RELAY 
2 miles—i, Illinois; 2, Texas -.no...--.ccccccccsccsccscssscseccescecnsecne 8m.8.78 Open to institutions of Junior College and Academy rank. 
ee geen Bad pocipslberingeneetoney ema a One Mile Relay (each contestant 440 yards). 
y 4 = CS REL. S 
880 yds:—1, Burleson; 2, Denton Teachers; 3, Schreiner Inst.; 4, HIGH SCHOOL RELAYS 
TUG TR: DG, va cvcnsccscssnvnesecitmsecedacssscsnsensenanicccesedtencameneaaanitn 1m.34.4s Open to High Schools 
ile— on Teachers; 2, Burles ; 3, North Te Agri. P 
ee ene proarin aa He ‘3mi.32.68 One Half Mile Relay (each contestant 220 yards). 
Medley—1, Denton Teachers; 2, North Texas Agri.; , Schreiner ° . 
hag oy ggasi ienaiadennd 3m.45.38 One Mile Relay (each contestant 440 yards). 
HIGH SCHOOL SECTION RELAYS Medley Relay (440 yards, 220 yards, 220 yards, 880 
880 yds.—1, Oak Cliff; 2, Cleburne; 3, Bryan; 4, Forest — - yards) 
m. 2s Sy eo 
1 mile (academies)—1, San Marcos Bapt.; 2, Allen; 3, oon Aa PENTATHLON 
toni 4, State School for Deaf and Dumb pide m s ? ae ; : ° vs 
1 mile (high schools)—-1, Cleburne; 2, Forest Ave.; 3, Oak Cliff; Each entry must compete in the following five events: 
4, Rockdale a ge eg a a eoansinend 3m.36.8s 200 meter dash 800 meter run 
>dley— k Cliff; 2 yle + os DS vn; 9 n a ° 
Medley—1, Oak Cliff; 2, Cleburne; 3, Robstown ee ee Discus throw 120 yard high hurdles 
SPECIAL EVENTS Running broad jump 
(University ,eo1rTy — (Oxla.): 3 . , 
100 yds. run—i, Poth (Texas A. -); 2, Lindsey a. 3, . : . 
Fleas Ciiaibs 0. GUE. PMID oxcceecececneenreceeeemnon 10.68 The Rice Institute Relay Carniva 
it Ses. eee Se ey ews Se The Rice Relays were held last year for the first time 
(Baylor); 4, Stalliter MINI. xisssinnsctusinenceubiovisnininihsssasamaucsnananiaiiaam 8s 5 
te ee ee ee ee jetta at Houston, Texas. This meet was so successful and the 
(Dall E urgin JIAV.)  .2.2--------eeeeeesseeseneseees ‘ 
Broad jae. Graham (Kansas); 2, Elkins (Dallas ,, 3, Woods athletes and coaches enjoyed the trip to Houston so much 
1 4, Snyder (Ohio State) ...................--sccccsossseees in ° i 
ete seme. commun Saimin: 2, Brownell (Illinois), Dalbey that President Lovett has announced that these games 
(Drake), Dailey (San Marcos Teachers) and Gibson (Durant will be made an annual event. John Heisman, Director 


COOCMOUD) TEC access nccereccncccscesncecseccioscssscccseqsasecssscsonssonstesusscseson 12ft.2 3-4in 
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of Athletics at Rice Institute, is general manager of the 
This year’s program was practically the same as 
that of 1925. The 1926 meet was held March 27th, after 


meet. 
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this article was written. 


Four Carnival Marks Fall 
The carnival records to go by the boards were in the 
two-mile college relay, the college medley relay, two-mile 
university medley relay, and four-mile university relay. 
The quartet of Indians from Haskell institute clipped 


Results of the 1925 Rice Institute Relay Carnival 
First Annual Meet, held at Houston, Tex., March 28, 1925 
UNIVERSITY SECTION RELAYS 


880 yds.—1, Butler and Illinois, tie; 3, Notre Dame................lm.31.48 
1 mile—1, Butler; 2, Notre Dame; 3, IIlinois.................... ....3m.24.58 
2 miles—1, Illinois; 2, Mississippi A. & M.; 3, Texas A. & M. 
8m.8.88 
4 miles—1, Texas; 2, Texas A. & M mn 18m.32s 


COLLEGE SECTION RELAYS 
880 yds 1, Burleson; 2, Howard Payne; 3, Sam Houston Teach- 


ers , , ; a ....1m.34.48 

1 mile 1, Burlesen; 2, Southwestern; 3, San Marcos Teachers 
3m.34.2s 
Medley—1, San Marcos Teachers; 2, S. F. Austin Coll.; 3, Sam 
Houston Teachers . a . ' 4m.15s 

HIGH SCHOOL SECTION RELAYS 

880 yds 1, Cleburne; 2, Forest Ave.; 3, Houston Central—1m.36s 
1 mile (academies)—1, San Marcos; 2, Allen..................-.-...----3M.33.68 
1 mile (high schools)—1, Forest Ave.; 2, Cleburne; 3, Houston 
South End Jr . penned 3m.37.6s 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
100 yds, run—1, Poth (Tex. A. & M.); 2, Evans (Illinois); 3, Lind 
sey (Okla) : : a 
120 hurdles—1, Guthrie (Ohio State); 2, Snyder (Ohio State); 3, 
Rea (Okla.) nee ia ..15.1s 
High jump—1l, Burgin (Southwestern) and Crawford (Durrant 
Teachers), tie; 3 Hay (Tulane), Smiley (Rice) and East 
Louisiana State), tis nenneonin sidetiooiesiagicaane 
Broad jump—l, Woods (Butler); 2, Webb (Tex. A. & M.); 3, 
Elkins (Texas) ee: 
Pole vault—1, Lancaster (Missouri); 2, Brownell nee 3, 


Morrison (So. Meth.) and Ward (Texas), tie ................ sa t.6in 
Shot put—1l, Richerson (Missouri); 2, Cantrell (Tex Chris); 3, 
Sprague (Texas) 45ft.4 3-4in 


Discus—1, Richerson (Missouri); 2, Gooch (Texas); 3, Cantrell 
(Tex Chris) jambenanenes veoeeeee A 35f8.5 1-2in 
Javelin—1, Priester (Miss. A. & M.); 2, Allison (Tex. A. & M.); 
3, Dietrich (Tex. A. & M.) ; - 186ft.8in 


The Dakota Relays 
Howard Woods, Director of Athletics, Sioux Falls High 
School, Frank McCormick famous as an athlete at the 
University of South Dakota and later in the 88th Division 
during the World War, and a number of other leading 
men instituted the Dakota Relays a few years ago to 


ford, Caulum, 
minutes 12 2/5 seconds. 
Johnny (Choppy) Rhodes of the University of Ne- 
braska, rated as one of the best halfbacks in the Missouri 
Valley conference last season, won the 1926 all around 
championship beating out five other contestants. 
Rhodes, competing in the seven events, won the pole 
vault, finished second in the shot and broad jump, tied 
for third in the 75-yard high hurdles, tied for second in 
the high jump and finished third in the half mile run. 
Rhodes scored 5,355 points. 


the record for the two-mile college relay, stepping the 
distance in 8 minutes 13 seconds, while the Ohio Wesleyan 
four lowered the mark for the college medley relay, setting 
a mark of 2 minutes 18 3/5 seconds. 
ning the four-mile university relay, hung up a record of 
8 minutes 16 seconds. 
Iowa State, with two veterans from the quartet that set 
a carnival record in the two-mile university medley relay 
last year, hung up another new carnival mark when Craw- 
Suit and Conger ran the distance in 8 


The summaries: 


75 yds. dash—l, Hester (Michigan); 2, Grim (Michigan Aggies); 
3, Farley (Missouri); 4, Wyatt (Nebraska). 7 4-5s 
2 mile college relay—i, Haskell Institute (Bland Roberts, Yellow- 


horse, Whitebird); 2, Cornell; 3, DePauw. 8m.13s 
300 yds. dash—1l, Alderman (Michigan Aggies); 2, Locke (Ne- 
braska); 3, Kennedy (Wisconsin); 4, Leschinsky (Michigan) 
31 1-5s 
2 mile university relay—1, Kansas Aggies (Moody, Axtel, McGrath, 
Kimport); 2, Northwestern; 3, Ohio State; 4, Notre Dame 
8m.7 1-58 
1 mile college relay—1l. Ohio Wesleyan (Slovosky, Pohlman, 
Archer, Rosser), and Knox (Tarpy, Roberts, Schrauth, Hug- 
gins) tie; 3, Kansas State Teachers and Detroit, tie 
3m.39 3-5s 


Michigan, in win- 


promote track athletics 


its section of the United States. 


he 


war and has grown satisfactorily every year since. 
summary of important Relay meets would be complete 


wi 


Results of the 1925 Dakota Relays 
UNIVERSITY SECTION ‘RELAYS ; 
&80 yds 1, South Dakota Univ. (Jaquith, Harney, Stanton Clark, 
Sterling Clark); 2, Creighton; 3, South Dakota State..*1m.30.1s 
1 mile—1, Des Moines (Simpson, Foy, Gabriel, Montgomery); 2, 


Morningside; 3, Creighton ; : siliensinasadasdtaciainiigl 3m.35s 
2 miles—1, Creighton (Byrne, Bendon, Morrissey, Trautman); 2, 
South Dakota State; 3, Morningside seminconinmnebn pina 8m.43.5s 
Medley (880, 440, 220, 220)—1, Creighton (Trautman, Morrissey, 
Burbridge, Keans); 2, Morningside; 3, Des Moines. 3m.43.7s 


COLLEGE SECTION RELAYS 
680 vds,—1, Buena Vista (Rollins, Green, Christy, Ellerbroek); 2, 


Columbus; 3, Aberdeen Normal oa ianinn *1m.32.2s 
1 mile—1, Buena Vista (Rollins, DeLong, Green, Ellerbroek); 2, 
Yankton; 3, Flandreau Indians ‘ See 
2 miles—1, Buena Vista (Jordan, Nordeen, Cowan, DeLong); 2, 
Yankton; 3, Western Union ...................20.-sceseees soveceeeee? 91.44.78 
Medley (880, 440, 220, 220)—-1, Aberdeen Normal (Kugler, Hanson, 
Recker, Remde); 2, Huron; 3, Sioux Falls *3m.50.1s 


*Has record for the meet. 
HIGH SCHOOL SECTION RELAYS 
880 yds 1, Sioux City, Iowa (Brown, Mathiasdas, Nichols, Tay- 


lor); 2, Norfolk, Neb.; 3, Fargo, No. Dakota *1m.32.48 
1 mile 1, Sioux City, Iowa (Brown, Nickle, Crouch, Taylor); 2, 
Le Mars, Iowa: 3, Fargo, No. Dakota ....*3m.40.3s 
2 mil 1, Sioux Falls, So. Dak. (Beldin, Rietz, Lane, Benson); 
2, Sioux City, Iowa: 3, Sibley, Iowa *3m.44.1s 
Medley (880, 440, 220, 220) 1, Sioux Falls, So. Dak. (Benson, 
Lan Barton, Beach) 2, Sioux City, Iowa; 3, Mitchell, So 
Dakota aaa 3m.51.3s 
N.C. I. C. freshman 880 yds, medley—1, Morningside (Kamphoef- 
ner. G. Koch. Mears, Cross); 2, South Dakota State; 3, South 
Dakota Unit 1m.42.6s 
SPECIAL EVENTS 
100 wd run—-1, Keane (Creighton); 2, Sterling Clark (SDU); 


Lower (Creighton) *10s 
120 hurdles——1 Kelley (SDS); 2, Redfield (SDU); 3, Martin 


(SDS) 15.2s 
Broad jump—1l, Keane (Creighton); 2, Johnson (St. Thomas); 3, 
Charlies (Flandreau) 20ft.10 1-2in 


Pole vault—1, Redfield (SDU); 2, Martin (SDU); 3, Hartung (Des 
Moines, Ia.) A 11ft.7 3-4in 
Disceus—1, Malone (SDU): 2, Skenandore (Frandreau); 3, Ander- 


son (Aucustana) *130ft.8 1-2in 


The Illinois Relays 


The Illinois Relay meet is the largest Indoor track meet 
ld in the United States. It was started before the 
No 


thout an account of this Indoor Classic. 


in the North Central States. 
This meet which has always been most excellently man- 
aged and conducted is the leading track and field meet in 


2 mile college medley relay (880, 440, 440, 1 mile)—1, Ohio Wes- 
leyan (Pohlman, Archer, Rosser, Hill); 2, Michigan State 


Normal; 3, Carleton; 4, Bradley : 8m.13 2-5s 
75 yd. high hurdles—1, Werner (Illinois) and Guthrie (Ohio State), 
tie; 3, Spence (Detroit); 4, Irwin (Ohio State)... 9.4s 
1,500 meter run—1, Chapman (Wisconsin); 2, Shimek (Marquette); 
3, Little (Purdue); 4,, Murphy (Marquette) im.9s 
200 yds. dash—1, Crawley (Shorewood): 2, O’Connell (Madison 
Central); 3, Chandler Kemp (Madison Central) 22.18 
440 yds. dash—-1, Kemp (Madison Central); 2, O'Connell (Madison 
Central); 3, Crawley (Shorewood) 46s 
880 yds. dash—-1, Frances McGuire (Madison Central); 2, O’Con- 
nell (Madison Central); 3, Jacobson (Madison East) 1m.44s 


Shotput 1, Kuch (Kansas State Teachers College), 50 ft. 6 3-4 in. 
(new world’s indoor record, former record of 49 ft. 1-4 in., 
made by Kuch in 1926); 2, Dauber (Iowa), 45 ft. 11 in.; 3, 
Richerson (Missouri) and Rinefort (Grinnell) tie, 44ft.10 1-2in 

Running high jump—1l, Burg (Chicago), 6 ft. 21-2 in.; 2, MeGinnis 
(Wisconsin) and Mann (Iowa), tie, 6 ft. 1-2 in.; 4, Chance 


(Purdue), Rettig (Northwestern), Swenson (Iowa), Potts 
(Missouri), Brunk (Drake), Stowe (Wisconsin), Dugan (Wis- 
consin), Meislan (Illinois), tie 5ft.10 1-2in 


1,000 yds. run—l, Phillips (Butler); 2, Hill (Ohio Wesleyan); 3, 
Snodgrass (Kansas State Teachers College); 4, Erickson (Wis 


IED cette sidicttencca snes ; 2m.21s 
4 miles university relay—1l, Michigan (Reinke, Callahan, Jung, 
Freyburg); 2, Illinois; 3, Nebraska; 4, Ohio State 18m.16s 


University medley relay (880, 440, 440, 1 mile)—1, Iowa State 
(Crawford, Calum, Suit, Conger); 2, Indiana; 3, Wisconsin: 


4, Illinois es 8m.12 2-5s 
1 mile school relay 1, Urbana (Cullison, Dunkle, Combre, Sund 
ley); 2, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 3, University High, Chicago; 4, 
Champaign . , ¥ eiaadalid 3m.38s 
1 mile university relay—-1, Iowa (Beatty, Roberts, Phelps, Cuhel); 
2, Notre Dame; 3, Nebraska; 4, Michigan .... ; 3m.26 4-5s 
75 yds. low hurdltes—1, Spence (Detroit); 2, Werner (Illinois); 3, 
Voelker (Michigan); 4, Yarnall (Illinois) ............... . 8 3-5s 
Running broad jump—l, Fell (Illinois), 22 ft. 11-2 in.; 2, Simon 
(Illinois), 21 ft. 10 in.; 3, Alderman (Michigan Aggies), 21 ft 
63-4 in.; 4, Whitside (Lombard) ..--.-20ft.4 3-4in 


Pole vault—1, Harrington (Notre Dame), 12 ft. 6in.; 2, White 
(Illinois) and Glaser (Marquette), tie, 12 ft.; 4, Droegmueller 
(Northwestern), Lancaster (Missouri), Carter (Kansas State 
Teachers), Wirsig (Nebraska), McDonald (Washington) and 
Barnes (Illinois), tie . 7 : 11ft.6in 

The Marquette University National High School 

Relay Carnival 

In 1921 Marquette University inaugurated a distinctive 
High School Relay meet. The first meet was open to the 
high schools of Milwaukee and the suburban schools. The 
second meet was open to all high schools in the State of 
Wisconsin. The third carnival took in schools from the 
middle-western states. This year the Marquette authori- 
ties are making this a national High School Relay 
Carnival. 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Illustration I. The Perspective 


The New Gymnasium at Illinois 


By James M. White 


HE description of a building Individual gymnastics (correc- nasium room and running track on 
never seems to me to be com- og | a a rr 12% the second story, and locker rooms, 
plete without some analysis of *[ndividual athletics (calisthen- team rooms, shower bath rooms, 
the purpose which it is to fulfill. The Se ener ere 20% swimming pool, etc., on the first floor. 
so-called standard gymnasium having Gymnastics and _ apparatus This building has a ground floor area 
an apparatus room with a running MD, tice ckda owns bases cas 18% of 14,900 feet, supplemented by the 
track does not furnish the best or I oe a aces 19% original armory, a building with a 


most economical facilities for a 
physical education program and yet 
it is the type of building the public 


Boxing, wrestling, fencing, etc.. 31% clear floor area of 15,000 square feet 

The individual gymnastic work is and another connected building hav- 
has in mind when a gymnasium is required every day and the other’ ing a clear floor area of half that fig- 
talked about. As the building herein classes meet twice a week. To this ure. The new armory having a clear 
described is not of that type the fol- teaching load must be added the work floor area of 200 by 400 feet is also 
lowing explanation seems pertinent. of coaching the varsity teams. used during the inclement weather for 

There is a two year physical edu- The facilities for this work prior to track and indoor baseball. The sta- 
cation requirement in effect at the this year consisted of a gymnasium dium, some little distance from the 
University of Illinois. The enroll- building of the usual type with a gym- other athletic structures, contains the 
ment of freshman and sophomore men 
in Physical Education classes for the 
current semester is 4438. The Uni- 
versity offers a course in Athletic 
Coaching and Physical Education, 





Professor James M. White, Supervising Architect, 


leading to a degree of Bachelor of Jniversity of Illinois, has designed many of the build- 
Science, the enrollment in which for ings which have been erected on the Illinois campus 
the current semester is 491, of which which is one of the most attractive in the United 


362 are included in the total number 
of freshmen and sophomores given 
above. This total enrollment for class 


States. Professor White has served as a member of 


various athletic committees. 





work may be_ subdivided approxi- James M. White and Charles A. Platt were asso- 
mately as follows: ciate architects of the new gymnasium and Professor 
, : s M. Whit 
“ae ; , F. R. Watson was the consultant on acoustics. cames aie 
*Calisthenics take about ten minutes of the 
time in the classes in individual athletics. The 


rest of the time is occupied with various activities 
such as the individual may elect—running, jump 
ing, medicine ball, shot-putting, etc. 
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necessary locker rooms and training 
quarters for the football squads and 
for the track squad when it goes out- 
doors. Under each of the two main 
banks of seats of the stadium is a 
room 50 feet wide and 410 feet long. 
One of these rooms will probably be 
finished off for the basketball and 
other indoor sports for intra-mural 
athletics while the other one will prob- 
ably be developed as an ice rink for 
the general use of the student body. 

These facilities were found quite in- 
adequate for the work at hand and 
a new gymnasium was therefore 
designed and the center unit built 
so that it was available for use 
last September. The perspective, 
Illustration 1, shows the completed 
building and Illustration 2 shows 
the center section which is now in 
service. The south wing which 
will contain the swimming pools 
and a corrective gymnasium is 
now under construction. 

The University’s largest audito- 
rium seats 2,100 people and, there- 





THE 


ATHLETIC 


Because the floor of the gymnasium 
is in almost constant use daily, it is 
necessary to take down the bleachers 
after each game. There are two trap 
doors, each 4 by 6 feet, in the floor of 
the gymnasium, in diagonally opposite 
corners, through which the disman- 
tied bleachers are conveyed to the 
basement and stored until the next 
time they are needed. 

The playing floor is lighted by three 
skylights having an area equal to one 
fifth the area inside the balcony lines. 
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Illustration II. 


fore, it seemed wise to design the new 
gymnasium so that it would be a suit- 
able auditorium for large audiences 
as well as to make it available for 
basketball games. The main room of 
this gymnasium, Illustration 3, has a 
floor of 189 by 122 feet with a gallery 
on three sides and the room on the 
level of the top of the balcony is 189 
feet square. The seating capacity for 
a basketball game is 7,000. The bal- 
cony opera chairs seating 3,000 per- 
sons allow 17% by 28% inches space 
per person. The knock-down bleach- 


ers which accommodate 4,000 people 
stand on the gymnasium floor and 
allow 17 by 2314 inches per person. 


The Center Section 


For artificial illumination, 1,000-watt 
units with special deep bowl reflectors 
are used, designed to give a minimum 
of ten foot candles on the playing floor. 
During a varsity basketball game, all 
of the lights except those directly over 
the playing floor are turned off. This 
is of great advantage to the players 
as they do not face any glare from 
the sides. 

It is possible to play four basket- 
ball games at one time on the floor of 
the main room when the temporary 
bleachers are removed. Fourteen 
baskets for basketball are available 
in addition to four more baskets for 
free-throw practice. 
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As the building was planned to 
handle the large social functions in- 
cluding the senior ball, the junior 
prom, the sophomore cotillion and the 
military ball, provision has been made 
for dressing and coat rooms for these 
occasions. 

The first floor rooms on the west 
side of the building are used for the 
offices of the athletic association, in- 
structors, coaches, etc. The corre- 


sponding rooms on the other side of 
building 


the are used for training 











Illustration III. The Main Room 





quarters. The second floor rooms 
are used for class-rooms and of- 
fices. There is a basement under 
the entire building which is well 
lighted around the outside where 
the shower and locker rooms are 
located; in the center is a cinder 
track and space for handball pur- 
poses. 

In the south wing now under 
construction there will be a swim- 
ming pool 32 by 75 feet with a 
minimum depth of 71% feet. Un- 
der the spectators’ seats at the end 
of this pool there is to be a pool 
27 by 34 feet with 3% to 4 feet of 
water which will be used for instruc- 
tional work. The main pool room has 
a height of 29 feet above the water 
and has windows 18 feet high in the 
south wall through which it will re- 
ceive a flood of sunshine without the 
objectionable features of skylight 
Above the swimming pool is to be a 
gymnasium 53 by 120 feet with aux- 
iliary rooms for corrective work. 

The north wing will probably have 
a trophy room in the space corre- 
sponding to the swimming pool in the 
south end but otherwise the plan of 
the two wings will be similar. 

This building is close enough to the 
armory so that the two will be con- 
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nected by a tunnel. 
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cept that the roof trusses are not protected. 
The ceiling is covered with insulite because of 
the sound absorbing and heat insulating qual- 
ities. The structural roof slab is of reinforced 
gypsum and all floors are in reinforced con- 
crete. The building cost $500,000.00 which 
was twenty cents a cubic foot. The south 
wing will cost $225,000.00. 

The intramural needs for a building such 
as this which Illinois has just erected may 
be understood by noting the intramural ac- 
tivities for a typical year. The following 
sports were promoted: Play-ground ball, 
water baseball, volley ball, basketball, baseball, 
soccer, football, fall tennis, fall golf, indoor 
track, athletic carnival, spring golf, spring 
tennis, horse shoes, spring track, swimming, 
free throw, boxing, wrestling, and life saving. 

In this year there were 127 basketball teams 
which played 316 games in which 1170 men 
took part. There were 80 baseball teams 
composed of 1830 men who played in 200 

games. Fifty play- 
ground ball teams 








The indoor track 
meets will still be held 
in the armory, the 
tunnel making unnec- 
essary the need of du- 
plicate trainers’ quar- 
ters and locker rooms. 

The building needs 
for varsity sports 
might be simply esti- 


d- -=+--—--4 





mated if it were not 
for the spectators and 
that problem is a local 
one. Probably not 
over three per cent of 
the men in a univer- 
sity can be on the var- 
sity teams though 
the number of men 
who try for places 
may total twenty per 
cent of the entire 
male enrollment, but 
because some men are 
in two sports the percentages of individuals 
trying for varsity teams would fall a little be- 
low that percentage. 

With the new gymnasium, the athletic divi- 
sion has three groups of buildings—the orig- 
inal gymnasium and the old armory, the new 
gymnasium with the use of the big armory, as 
before stated, and the stadium. If we had 
planned these facilities all at one time we 
should undoubtedly have brought them in 
closer relation to each other for more effec- 
tive administration and to avoid duplication 
of locker rooms. The stadium cannot very 
well be brought in to the main athletic group 
and therefore, it must provide the training 
quarters for the football and track teams. All 
of the other facilities which are usually pro- 
vided in gymnasia and field houses would be 
more convenient and economical if they all 
might be in one structure. rather than in gym- 
nasiums and field houses as independent units. 

The building is of fireproof construction ex- 
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made up of 660 men 
played in 180 games. 
Sixty volley ball 
teams composed of 
510 men played in 186 
games. Five hundred 
and fifty men _ took 
part in the indoor 
track and 986 in the 
athletic carnival. 
Nine hundred and 
eighty-six men com- 
peted in the annual 
athletic carnival, 165 
in the free throw con- 
test, 58 in boxing, 75 
in wrestling, 110 in 
life saving, 22 teams 
with 168 men in 
water basketball and 
237 men in _ intra- 
mural siwimming. 
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Are Athletics Over Emphasized? 


By John L. Griffith 


The question that is disturbing educators today is whether 
or not college athletics have been over-emphasized 


HIRTY-ONE years ago Presi- 

dent Elliot of Harvard wrote 

an article decrying the growth 
in interest that was being manifested 
by Harvard students in intercollegiate 
athletics; twenty years ago the Yale 
faculty met in solemn conclave to con- 
sider the great growth of _ inter- 
collegiate athletics and their conse- 
quent menace to the other purposes of 
the University and last December the 
football coaches in their annual con- 
vention in New York City and the 
delegates to the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association in the same city 
discussed questions relating to the 
alleged over emphasis being placed on 
athletics especially on football. 

That there has been a rapid growth 
in interest in athletics and other 
physical activities since the war, no 
one can deny. This has been noted 
in several ways. First, there has 
been great activity and progress in 
furthering a building program. In 
the last six years, practically every 
high school, academy, college and uni- 
versity has either built a new gymna- 
sium, stadium, field house, running 
track or athletic field of one sort or 
another or has improved the buildings 
and grounds that were provided at an 
earlier day for athletic purposes. This 
has been due to the awakened interest 
in athletics on the part of the stu- 
dents, faculties and the public. While 
a great many splendid gymnasiums 
and athletic fields have been paid for 
out of school funds or from state 
appropriations, the profits accruing 
from football and other games have 
been extensively used to provide more 
equipment for athletic uses. The net 
earnings from football alone in ten 
middle western universities this last 
fall approximates $2,000,000. All of 
this money will be used for more 
physical equipment, for the mainte- 
nance of present equipment and for 
the support of the Physical Education 
departments. If the present interest 
in school and college sport continues 
and there is no reason to suppose that 
it will not continue, then in a few 
years our educational institutions will 
have adequate facilities for the pro- 
motion of athletics for the twenty-five 
million boys and girls in the primary 
and secondary schools and in the in- 
stitutions of higher learning in this 
country. 

Furthermore, the growth in inter- 





It has been charged: 

That athletic interest is inim- 
ical to scholastic interest: 

That the American people are 
giving too much time to training 
their bodies and conserving their 
health; 

That college athletics 
been over financed; 

That present publicity given 
athletics is bad for the athletes 
and injures the institutions. 

The Editor has discussed these 
questions in the article; he be- 
lieves that there is not more in- 
terest today in football as ap- 
plied to the individual spectator. 
The greater general interest to- 
day is due to the fact that more 
people follow the fortunes of the 
team and attend the games than 
formerly. The boys of today 
who cheer their teams in the sta- 
diums do not become any more 
hysterical than did their fathers 
a generation ago over the games 
that were then played before 
smaller crowds and on miniature 
fields. The fact is that the be- 
havior of the crowds in the old 
days at the games suffers by com- 
parison with that of the great 
bodies that attend the games in 
modern times. 


have 


This article may be of special 
interest at this time due to the 
fact that a committee represent- 
ing a small group of University 
professors has recommended that 
the college competition in foot- 
ball be limited to seniors. 

Without doubt this recom- 
mendation is based on the belief 
that the popularity constitutes a 
menace to educational interests. 





est in athletics is shown by the in- 
creasing number of player partici- 
pants. There are several ways of 
gauging this development. The col- 
leges that have kept attendance 
records for a number of years report 
that more students are being given 
athletic training now than formerly. 
The Y. M. C. A., the Playground and 
Recreation Association and _ other 
national organizations likewise report 
more activity last year than in any 


other year. The officers of such 
sports organizations as golf and 
tennis have also found that more 


people are playing these games than 
formerly and the largest manufac- 
turers of sporting goods equipment 
report increased business. According 
to the government census of manufac- 
tures the total value of athletic goods 
manufactured increased from $31,- 
811,174 in 1921 to $41,797,075 in 1923 
showing a 31.4 per cent increase over 
a two year period. Some of the educa- 
tional institutions are now requiring 
their students to enroll for athletic 
training which shall continue through- 
out their four undergraduate years. 
This insures 100 per cent participa- 
tion. The enactment of similar regu- 
lations throughout our educational 
institutions can not be too warmly 
recommended. 

As regards the manifest interest on 
the part of our people in athletics as 
shown by the attendance at games and 
contests of various sorts, little need 
be said. Fifty thousand people wit- 
nessed the skating races in one of the 
Chicago parks recently. The size of 
the crowds attending the basketball 
games throughout America is quite 
generally limited by the seating ca- 
pacity of the buildings in which the 
games are played. Many of our uni- 
versities are now building field houses 
or gymnasiums large enough to ac- 
commodate what would have been 
typical football crowds twenty years 
ago. The spectator interest at the 
football games last fall was the great- 
est in the history of the sport. In 
short it may safely be claimed that 
not only are more persons actively 
engaged in athletics today than for- 
merly but in addition more people 
are seeking enjoyment now than be- 
fore by watching others play. 

Another indication of the growing 
interest in sports is provided by the 
newspapers. Formerly sports news 
seldom, if ever, found a place outside 
of the sports columns; today a great 
deal of attention is being given to 
athletics by newspaper editors and 
frequently sports stories are found on 
the front pages of the metropolitan 
papers; the size of the sport sections 
has been materially increased. Since 


the newspapers attempt to supply a 

public demand, we may well conclude 

that more people are reading the 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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The Prevention and Treatment of 
“Charley Horse” 


A Study of the Changes Taking Place Under This Type 


of Athletic Injury 


By Dr. T. H. Bast of the Department of Histology and George Berg, 
Formerly Athletic Trainer, at the University of Wisconsin 


HERE has been much misun- 

derstanding as to the nature of 

the changes that take place in 
muscular tissue during the injury 
commonly called “Charley Horse.” 
There has also been confusion re- 
garding the best methods of treat- 
ment to be used in bringing about a 
cure of this condition. As there was 
no research material in existence that 
dealt with this problem, Dr. T. H. 
Bast and George Berg of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin conducted experi- 
ments in the production and study of 
this injury. It was learned that the 
relatively common “Charley Horse” 
has nothing in common with such ab- 
normal conditions as arise in muscles 
when sections of periosteum are torn 
loose from the bone and lay down 
large masses of bone cells in the mus- 
cle. We are dealing with a condition 
that is at all times confined to changes 
in the muscle structure. 

The injury may be caused by one 
or more blows. Most commonly, the 
athlete is struck and limps about for 
a while, continues play, and is hit 


again the same or on a succeeding day. 
Swelling, stiffness, and great pain on 
movement appear, and he goes to the 
coach or to his trainer with his 
troubles. By this time the mischief 
has been done. It is our purpose to 
explain briefly the changes that take 
place when this aggravated condition 
is present, how to guard against the 
appearance of such an injury, how to 
protect the initial bruise, and how to 
treat such a condition. 

Our experiments show that these 
injuries are usually located in the 
deeper, rather than in the more super- 
ficial muscles. The reason for this is, 
probably, that the muscle substance 
lying close to the bone is less able to 
give way to shock than is muscle lying 
superficially. Accordingly, the mus- 
cle fibres lying closest to the bone suf- 
fer the greatest injury. 

It is common experience that there 
are great sensitiveness, swelling and 
interference with the proper move- 
ment of the joint which these muscles 
operate. The reason for this is that 
extensive changes, to be described 


later, cause in some cases, complete 
degeneration of the muscle substance 
proper. This muscle tissue will re- 
generate with varying degrees of com- 
pleteness, if not interfered with by 
additional injury. Briefly, the history 
of the injury is this: 

When the man is struck, swelling, 
and in some cases, a discoloration ap- 
pears. The swelling is due to the in- 
filtration of serous fluid or plasma be- 
tween the injured fibres. About the 
third day, if the injury is severe 
enough to cause degeneration, some 
of the fibres break up into irregular 
masses. White blood cells of two 
types, both phagocytic, appear and 
carry on the breaking down and ex- 
cavation of the muscle substance. 
These cells are wandering cells and 
have as their function the ridding of 
the body of foreign or dead material. 
At this time the first cells associated 
with repair of muscle appear. These 
cells are fibroblasts, and it is these 
that are followed by connective tis- 
sue cells in such large numbers that 
hard, knotty lumps are produced, in 


3. High power camera lucida drawing of a cross section of a 

portion of an injured muscle fasciculus showing, A. normal muscle 

fiber, B necrotic muscle fiber, C. muscle fiber in advanced state of 

necrosis. Three monocytes are seen at work removing the necrotic 

sarcoplasm. D. muscle fiber which is being completely excavated by 

mononculear leukocytes. Several polymorphonucleur leukocytes are 
4. High power photomicrograph of seen inside the sarcoplasm and one (p) is seen working its way 5. Photomicrograph of a cross sec- 
small blood vessel proliferating en- through the sarcolemma, necrotic sarcoplasm; m, monocyte;.c, tion of a portion of a muscle fasciculus 
dothelial cells. e, dividing endothelial sarcolemma. Four days after injury. showing several almost completely re- 
nuclei Four days after injury. generated muscle fibers. y, young fiber 







with nuclei near center of fiber. Fifteen 


days after injury. 
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the muscle, provided the injury is not 
well cared for. At about the sixth 
day, the dead muscle has been re- 
moved and the healthy muscle stumps 
throw out rows of muscle nuclei 
which make their way through the 
fibroblasts, and the connective tissue. 
If this injury is not aggravated dur- 
ing the healing process, the chances 
are good that complete regeneration 
will take place. The entire time which 
may elapse, granted that there is no 
setback due to additional blows, may 
be three weeks, and may be as long 
as five or six weeks. If the injury is 
aggravated, it is perfectly possible 
that the man will never recover com- 
plete usefulness of the part, and the 
injury may become the site of deposit 
of mineral salts, which will leave a 
hard lump of bony material in the 
muscle. 

Practical considerations: 

Protection against “Charley Horse.” 
The molded one-piece thigh guard 
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with a side piece is the most prac- 
tical and efficient protection against 
this injury. As soon as the man is 
struck, he must immediately report 
that fact to the coach or trainer. A 
thigh guard, constructed with rubber 
bands so situated that they will ab- 
sorb the shock of the blow, should be 
strapped to the man with adhesive 
tape every time he goes on the field 
to do work involving personal contact. 
In cases that are not severe, the man 
can be scrimmaged, always providing 
this type of protection is securely 
fastened to his injured leg. A sys- 
tem of hot and cold applications and 
very gentle massage during which the 
whole leg is manipulated very gently, 
should be immediately begun. The 
man should exercise. What must be 
prevented in all cases is a repetition 
of the blow that caused the original 
injury. Whenever possible, the injury 
should be treated with high frequency 
diathermy. The plan must be to pre- 


6. Photomicrograph of 
a portion of an injured 
This 
is taken from the same 


muscle fasciculus. 


region as figure 3 but 


several sections removed. 


7. High power photo- 
micrograph of several 
monocytes, (m) within 


sarcolemma (c), 


8. Photomicrograph of 
a regenerated muscle fas- 
ciculus fifteen days after 
injury. 


9. Photomicrograph of 
a normal uninjured mus- 
cle fasciculus taken from 
same slide as figure 8. 
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vent the appearance of the advanced 
stages of this injury, which have been 
described heretofore. Bands of ad- 
hesive tape, applied with good com- 
pression, but not so tightly that they 
constrict the muscle, help the man to 
work, and facilitate recovery. These 
bands should be placed around the 
belly of the muscle and below the mid- 
dle of the muscle. By their action 
they promote the circulation of the 
plasma which is a nutrient fluid. 

The changes taking place in the tis- 
sue clearly indicate the steps to be 
taken in the treatment of this condi- 
tion; they are: 

1. Protection 
blow. 

2. More complete protection of the 
injury, guarding the man from repe- 
tition of the blow. 

3. Application of heat  prefer- 
abiy through diathermy, otherwise 
through hot and cold packs, several 
times a day. Keep the part warm at 


against the initial 


PLATE Il. Explanation of figures. Reduced in reproduction by one-sixth. 
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-night with hot packs or with electric 
pads. 

4. Gentle massage to cause com- 
plete circulation of the plasma and 
of the blood, to help regeneration 
take place. This massage should be 
applied to the upper section of the 
injured area first, to keep the chan- 
nels through which the degenerated 





PLATE III. 
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Explanation of figures. 


material must be carried off, clear and 
functioning. 

5. Support of the muscle by bands 
of adhesive tape running around the 
leg below the middle of the belly of 
the muscle. 

6. Exerices to promote the absorp- 
tion of the waste materials present 
and to insure complete blood supply. 


10. Low power photo- 


micrograph of a group 


of injured muscle fas- 
ciculi. Figures 3 and 6 
are taken from this area. 
The fasciculi to the left 
and those at the bottom 
of the picture are largely 
destroyed. a, Excavated 
fibres with 


sarcolemma and 


muscle only 
occa- 
sional monocytes remain 
ing. Four days after in- 


jury. 


11. Photomicrograph of 


cross section of regener- 


ating muscle fibres. Note 
centrally located vescicu- 
lar nuclei. Nine days 


after injury. 


12. Photomicrograph of 
longitudinal section of 


regenerating muscle buds 


pushing through embry- 
onic connective tissue. 
Nine days after injury. 


13. Photomicrograph of 
long rows of proliferat- 
ing muscle nuclei. Nine 


days after injury. 
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7. The most important considera- 
tion is early recognition and protec- 
tion of this injury. Men must be told 
to report such a blow immediately for 
protection and treatment as outlined 


above. This is the secret of never 
allowing this injur, to cripple a 
squad. 
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Reduced in reproduction by one-sixth. 
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Basketball 

ASKETBALL has reached its peak this year. It 

may safely be stated that approximately four 
million boys have played this indoor game within the 
last six months. In another article in this issue of 
the JOURNAL it is shown that 93 per cent of the 
schools and colleges maintain inter-institutional bas- 
ketball teams. Possibly something like fourteen 
thousand schools and colleges then have had repre- 
sentative basketball teams. Allowing for ten men to 
a squad, this would mean that one hundred and forty 
thousand boys played either as regulars or as substi- 
tutes on these teams. For every boy carried on the 
squad, there were probably ten others who played on 
the intramural teams or in the grade schools making 
a total of one million four hundred thousand addi- 
tional basketball players in the educational institu- 
tions. It may be safely estimated that another one 
hundred thousand played basketball under the super- 
vision of the various Y. M. C. A.’s throughout the 
country and a like number on the teams sponsored 
by municipal recreation agencies. Certainly one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand more played basketball in the 
industrial and church leagues, in the Army, the Navy 
and the unorganized organizations. This estimate does 
not include the teams sponsored by the Turners, the 
Boys’ Clubs, Young Men’s Hebrew Association, the 
DeMolay and other associations that promote basket- 
ball. So it may safely be estimated that close to four 
million have been engaged in this increasingly popu- 
lar game. 

A great many sports writers judge the growth and 
the popularity of a sport only by attendance figures at 
some of the big spectacles. If this were the proper 
way to judge the growth of sports in this country, 
then we would have to conclude that boxing was the 
most popular athletic sport in America because a 
heavy-weight championship bout will draw a million 
dollar gate. Any one who knows anything about it, 
however, knows that comparatively few boys really 
engage in boxing as a sport. 

Golf is a year around sport played by boys and old 
men alike. Basketball is a seasonal game which en- 
lists as devotees almost entirely boys and young men 
under thirty years of age. Football is our greatest 
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school and college game as judged by the numbers 
who attend the contests. Further, football pays the 
bills as has been said so often for many of the other 
sports. It has its place in the athletic program. How- 
ever, football will probably never be played by four 
million people in this or any other country. Basket- 
ball, judged by the numbers playing, has come to be 
our major team game in America. 





Athletic Rules 


HENEVER an athlete violates the amateur 
\) \) rules and is declared ineligible to compete with 
amateurs until he is re-instated, the public press and 
the public in general waste a lot of maudlin sympathy 
over the boy who was penalized. We have become 
accustomed to the actions of the “sob sisters” who 
sympathize with the notorious murderers and other 
law-breakers, but we have hardly yet learned to ex- 
pect that a hue and cry will be raised every time a 
penalty is imposed for the violation of some athletic 
rule. 

Rules are necessary for the successful playing of 
any athletic game. Possibly some of the rules in 
vogue are foolish or unnecessary but a sportsman ex- 
pects to play the game according to the rules and to 
accept the penalties that are imposed against him if 
wittingly or unwittingly he violates one of the rules. 
Left handed polo players are barred from some 
matches. This should suggest to some one that there 
is an opportunity to organize a movement for the 
amelioration of left handed polo players. Hammer 
throwers are forbidden to use an implement that 
measures more than four feet from the end of the 
handle to the bottom of the brass ball. What a fine 
argument might be advanced to prove that this rule 
discriminates against hammer throwers with long 
arms and legs. Boys over twenty-one years of age 
are quite generally barred from high school competi- 
tions. Is not this an infringement upon the rights of 
free born American citizens? Wrestlers are not per- 
mitted to anoint their bodies with oil before a match. 
Freak deliveries are not permitted by pitchers in 
baseball. A gentleman is not supposed to talk when 
his golf opponent is putting. A boxer may not hit his 
antagonist in the face with the heel of his hand but a 
football man in the line may so treat his opponent. 
Whether right or wrong these rules are almost uni- 
versally respected by the sports public. 

Eligibility rules in athletics are just as important 
and necessary as playing rules. In fact, a contest in 
which there are unequal eligibility rules or in which 
there are no eligibility rules is no more of a sporting 
proposition than one in which the different contest- 
ants observe widely different playing rules. In ama- 
teur circles it is almost universally believed that a 
professional athlete has an advantage over the ama- 
teur and that professionals should be matched only 
with professionals and amateurs with amateurs. With 
this in mind the organizations that prescribe the ama- 
teur rules for their members to follow have indicated 
where the line should be drawn between professional 
and amateur. Possibly some of these rules are not 
wise ones; perhaps the line should be drawn some- 
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where further up or down the scale. By the same 
token perhaps a boxer should be permitted to use the 
heel of his hand in striking a blow as football men are 
permitted thus to use their hands in charging oppos- 
ing linemen. Whether the eligibility or playing rules 
are the best that can be prescribed is another ques- 
tion. But there is no reason why any one should shed 
tears when an athlete playing under a set of rules is 
penalized for failure to observe the code that has been 
adopted and which he is bound to accept if he elects 
to compete under these rules. 





Legislating Against Play Instinct 

HOSE critics, themselves, not interested in play 

activities who regret that so many people in 
this country are interested in sports and games, 
frequently overlook the fact that it is impossible to 
legislate the play instinct out of existence. Robinson 
in his “Mind in the Making” suggests that our an- 
cestors perhaps lived for a million years as savages 
and that the race has been civilized for only a com- 
paratively short time. In other words, we inherit 
certain instincts, among them the play instinct. It 
would be well if all would recognize this fact and if 
we could more generally come to understand that our 
problem today is not to attempt to curb the play in- 
stinct but to develop it along proper lines. The best 
agency that we have found in this country for con- 
trolling and developing the play instinct of young and 
old alike is through our school and college athletics. 
We need to think more and more how we can develop 
more play activities under proper supervision. As it 
is, we are wasting a great deal of time lamenting the 
fact that human nature is as it is. 





A Scientific Diagnosis Needed 

A committee of the Association of University Pro- 
fessors has recently assumed the responsibility of di- 
agnosing the ills of football and has prescribed a 
cure. It is not clear that the physicians in this case 
have made a first hand examination of the patient 
nor have they presented scientific facts upon which 
their conclusions were or could be based. If a doctor 
were to analyze a man’s physical condition by accept- 
ing heresay reports or from newspaper accounts such 
a diagnostician would not be taken seriously by scien- 
tific men. It has repeatedly been suggested by univer- 
sity presidents and others that an educated man not 
only has the capacity for determining truth but fur- 
ther he does not arrive at conclusions until he has 
collected all of the facts possible from which a con- 
clusion may be reached. 

In the case of this committee it appears that the 
men who have made some rather radical suggestions 
regarding football, to continue with the metaphor, 
have found the patient entirely too healthy and con- 
sequently believe that his exercise should be cur- 
tailed. . 

What we need is definite answers to the following: 
Are varsity athletes short lived? Are they on the 
average making a failure of their post graduate 
lives? Is the scholastic work of the varsity athletes 
inferior to that of other campus groups? Is the 
scholastic average of the student body during the bas- 
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ketball season superior to the scholastic average dur- 
ing the football season? Were academic standards 
at such universities as Yale, Ohio State, Illinois and 
Stanford in the days before their present stadiums 
were built higher than they are at the present time? 
Is proselyting and illegitimate rescruiting on the in- 
crease? Are eligibility standards lower today than 
they were ten years ago? From studies that have 
been made all of these questions may be answered in 
the negative. If the facts upon which these studies 
were made are erroneous the truth should be told. 
Football, however, is entitled to the same scientific 
treatment as that accorded to chemistry and it is 
fair to insist that scientific men present scientific 
facts and not mere opinions regarding the present 
football situation. 





Respect for Law 


HE following by Stephen B. L. Penrose, Presi- 

dent of Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton, recently appeared in the Ritzville, Washington, 
Journal Times: 

“Civilization, like football or poker, is a game with rules. 
Playing the rules is good sportsmanship. What the rules 
do not forbid may be done with propriety, but what is 
forbidden, must be avoided, not only for fear of the pen- 
alty, but the more serious charge of not being a good 
sport. 

“Once it was considered proper to break the rules if you 
could without being found out. Slugging might be in- 
dulged in if the referee was not looking; even a card up 
one’s sleeve might be risked. But as time passed it de- 
pended upon the fairness of the players and their sports- 
manlike regard for the rules of the game. 

These rules have grown slowly and have been formu- 
lated for players by such as Hoyle for cards, Camp for 
football, and legislative assemblies, parliaments, or con- 
gresses for civilization. What is declared by these high 
authorities to be the rules becomes binding upon all play- 
ers and good sportsmanship requires that the game be 
played according to the rules. 

“The worst piece of bad sportsmanship, next to break- 
ing the rules, is to try to change the rules while the game 
is being played. It is no longer safe to do this in poker 
or football, but in the game of civilization it is often tried. 
History is full of instances where one nation tried to 
change the rules of war while playing the game of civili- 
zation. But the verdict of fairminded spectators has al- 
ways been that the nation which did this was a poor 
sport. 

“Tf the rules are to be changed, it must be by con- 
stituted authorities before the game begins. It is sports- 
manlike to get rules changed before the game by appeal- 
ing to the power that can change them. But the good 
sport will not change them for himself nor will he stay 
in the game and break the rules. Play the game like a 
good sport is the only fair advice for players or men who 
would be considered civilized. 

“Laws are the rules we call civilization. Its object is 
to enable men to live together in peace and harmony. 
Change the rules if you do not like them by appealing to 
the authorities, but do not change them yourself and do 
not disregard them because you think you can without be- 
ing caught.” 

The Journal has always believed that the rules of 
our athletic games are more respected and better ob- 
served than the rules that have been made to govern 
our other activities. As athletics grow in importance 
and as they are gradually improved, their influence 
on our civilization will become more and more 
marked. 
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Ray Goode—Javelin Thrower 


Ray Goode, McKendree College ath- 
lete, firmly established his claim as 
one of the best javelin hurlers in our 
American colleges at the National 
Intercollegiate Athletic Meet held at 
Stagg Field, University of Chicago, 
last June. Goode began his career as 
a javelin thrower at the High School 
of White Hall, Illinois, where he set a 
world’s scholastic javelin record at 
187 feet, 144 inches. 

Since he has been at McKendree 
College, he made the Illinois State 
record with a toss of 191 feet. Among 
his many laurels he won honors at 











the Drake Relays and the National 
Intercollegiate Meet. Although Goode 
has several times reached a distance 
of 210 feet in tryouts, his best official 
throw was an exhibition toss of 196 
feet 5 inches at the McKendree Inter- 
scholastic. 


Perhaps the most striking feature 
of Goode’s performance is his unusual 
form. He probably has the distinction 
of being the only left-handed javelin 
artist among college athletes. Before 
beginning his take-off, Goode stands 
with the right foot extended, the body 
bent slightly forward, and the javelin 
held in the left hand with the wrist 
turned under. The javelin is grip- 
ped with the thumb and first finger 
just behind the grip. The remaining 
fingers are not tightly clasped about 


SS cp. 


° 





When the collegiate honor roll 
was first made up, Ray Goode of 
McKendree College was included 
as one of the first six best jav- 
elin throwers. It was later de- 
cided to use but five in the list. 
Therefore, although his name 
was not included in the honor 
roll, his performances last year 
are meritorious and both he and 
Coach Filley are entitled to hon- 
orable mention. 





the shaft, but merely serve to steady 
the hold. To make the balance more 
perfect the javelin’ rests lightly 
against his chest. 

He begins his run slowly and 
gradually increases his speed until he 
reaches the point for the cross step— 
a run of about sixty feet. This run 
gives him enough speed for the re- 
verse without a loss of the necessary 
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Diagram Shows Goode’s Foot Work 





snap that makes the throw effective. 
Goode has so perfected his cross step 
that it does not shorten his stride or 
reduce his speed. Neither does he 
begin the reverse until time for the 
javelin to be released. In this he 
differs from both the Finnish and the 
Cross Step styles. 

When he reaches a mark about 
fifteen feet from the finish, he leans 
backward and holds tense the muscles 
of his back, chest, and throwing arm. 
The left arm, instead of being ex- 
tended at full length, is held with 
the elbow bent and close to his side, 
the hand being about fifteen inches 
from the shoulder. This position 
gives his thrust a snap instead of a 
full sweep and enables him to throw 
the weight of his entire body, as well 
as his arm muscles, into the heave. 

Goode’s unusual speed, the snap 
delivery, the quick reverse, and the 
entire weight of his body enable him 
to obtain a greater distance than that 
achieved by other throwers. After 
much practice he has learned to spin 
the javelin as he releases it. This 
eliminates the vibration which tends 
to reduce the distance of many javelin 
hurlers’ efforts. The force of Goode’s 
reverse and the snap of his delivery 
usually throw him from his feet. 

Goode never suffers from muscle 
soreness because of his systematic 
training. During the winter months, 
he keeps himself in condition by 
work-outs in the gymnasium. He finds 
that the use of chest weights, the 
medicine ball, and rope climbing are 
the greatest factors in maintaining 
condition. 

He has found also that it is not best 
to try for distance in the practice 
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SPALDING 
OFFICIAL TRACK EQUIPMENT 


LIEB DISCUS 


Conforms in every detail to the specifications and requirements of the ruling bodies of 
track athletics. It is made with wood center and drop forged steel ring, shrunk onto the 
center under hydraulic pressure, thus insuring accuracy as well as lasting durability. 


bik A AO I NE NN eS SS Uk 
Vaulting Poles 
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SEASONED VAULTING POLES 


Spalding vaulting poles are carefully selected from well seasoned bamboo stock, are tape 
bound and wound with copper wire, soldered. There is no danger of these poles breaking 


when a man is at the height of his jump. 
TRACK SHOES 


Practically every World’s National, Collegiate and Olympic 
speed record has been made with Spalding running shoes. The 
above illuustration shows our famous No. 11T shoe for outdoor 
running, made of calfskin, with solid leather tap sole and 
equipped with spikes. 
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SPALDING “FINNISH” JAVELINS 


The javelins used in the Olympic games of 1924 were furnished by A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
They are made according to specifications of the International Amateur Athletic Federation. 


PLAYING BASEBALL THIS SPRING? SEND FOR UNIFORM 
SWATCH CARD 


211 So. State St., Chicago, III. 
or your nearest Spalding Store 
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throws at a meet. The trial throws 
if should be for warming-up and fixing 
the marks for the take-off. It has 
J been his experience that the first and 
The Division of Physical Education | second throws are the most effective 
since some of the necessary snap is 
usually lacking after these have been 
made. 
Goode has tried heel spikes, run- 
ning shoes, and baseball shoes, and 
° | he finds that the baseball shoes enable 
Will Offer ‘| him to keep his feet during the cross 
step and reverse. In practice he uses 
both the Gill and the Finnish javelin, 


30 COURSES | although his greatest distances have 
| been made with the latter. 


| Goode’s opinion is that javelin 
in | hurlers are made, not born, and that 
‘| they can achieve success only through 
continuous training for form and 


Athletics and Physical Ree Fe, 


. When weather conditions in the 
spring permit, he begins his work on 

Education for Men | the field. His early training consists 
of short throws and work on perfect- 
| ing the take-off. This practice is con- 
| tinued for three or four weeks with a 
| gradual increase in intensity. Goode 
e | never tries for distance more than 
Summer Session, 1926 once a week, this never involving more 
than three throws after warming-up. 

Goode is credited with a throw of 
191 feet 7%4 inches made in the Illi- 
nois Intercollegiate Athletic Confer- 


Registration Begins Thursday, June 10 ose Minit to Gk, Wak thle conte 

= been known to the committee Goode’s 

Classes Begin Monday, June 14 name would have been placed on the 
Classes End Friday, July 23 


Honor Roll with the javelin throwers. 

Every attempt was made to collect all 
| | records. The committee regrets that 
Goode’s name was omitted. 


University of lowa 


during the First Term 





Courses designed to cover every phase of preparation neces- 
sary to equip the coach and teacher. Unexcelled opportun- Question: Ina basketball game re- 
: nig cently the game was a tie with two 
ity for the undergraduate and graduate and facilities for || minutes to play and one team after 
| gaining possession of the ball stalled 
until time was up thus making it 
necessary that an extra period be 
P ; ; eal played; what was the advantage of 
For further information and illustrated, descriptive | stalling under these circumstances? 
catalogue, address: Answer: The team that stalled 
probably had strong center plays and 
| | wanted an opportunity to use them. 
| Further the team that stalled prob- 


P, E. BELTING. | ably hoped that thereby the other 


team might be drawn from its de- 


research work. 


Iowa City, Iowa. 


| 
| 
| fensive position. 
| Question: When a team in the lead 
i] gets the ball and passes it around in 
the back court without any apparent 
effort to score and the defensive team 
does not attempt to get the ball, 
which team is stalling? 

Answer: The defensive team. 

Question: Is it against the rules 
for a sprinter on his marks to make 
false motions so as to make his op- 
ponents break and thus get set? 
——— Answer: It is not ethical. 
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Question: Who will act as starter 
in the Western Conference Outdoor 
Track Meet and in the National 
Collegiates? 

Answer: Dr. W. J. Monilaw, Uni- 
versity High School, Chicago, Illinois. 

Question: What official is respon- 
sible for seeing that the hurdles are 
properly set and locked? 

Answer: The head inspector. 

Question: How many college con- 
ferences are there and where are they 
located? 

Answer: There are at least thirty 
college conferences (perhaps more) as 
follows: 

1. New England College Confer- 
ence composed of the State Colleges 
of all the states except Vermont. 

2. The Southern Conference. 

3. Southern Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Association. 

4. The Virginia Conference. 

5. The North Carolina Intercol- 
legiate Athletic Conference. 

6. The Louisiana Intercollegiate 
Conference. 

7. The South Carolina Intercol- 
legiate Athletic Association. 

8. The Midwest College Athletic 
Conference. 

9. The Missouri Valley Confer- 
ence. 

10. Iowa Athletic Conference. 

11. North Central Intercollegiate 
Conference. 

12. The Kansas Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference. 

13. The Western Interstate Con- 
ference. 

14. The Intercollegiate Conference 
Athletic Association. 

15. Ohio State Conference. 

16. Indiana State Conference. 

17. The Little Nineteen Confer- 
ence. 

18. Michigan State College Con- 
ference. 

19. The Southwest Athletic Con- 
ference. 

20. The Texas Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Association. 

21. The Texas Conference. 

22. Rocky Mountain Faculty Ath- 
letic Conference. 

23. Pacific Coast Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference. 

24. The Northwest Conference. 

25. The Southern California Con- 
ference. 

26. The Far Western Conference. 

27. The Colored Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association. 

28. The Middle Atlantic States 
Athletic Conference. 

29. Minnesota State Conference. 

30. Wisconsin State Conference. 
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9 New—\ 


DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES— 





MODEL BL—“BIG LEAGUER” 
*“A Real Glove For Real Players” 


The Glove With the— 
Invisible sole leather finger tips. 
New ball-holding pocket web (Pat. Pend.) 
Flexible cutout heel. 
Leather finger webs between all fingers. 
Extra large thumb. 
Big little finger. 
New “balloon” V-back. 
Soft horsehide lined buckle and strap. 
Heavy re-inforcement seam in palm. 


Model BL “Big Leaguer” is made of the finest selected horse- 
hide with genuine horsehide lining, either oiled or not oiled. The 
especial features built into this glove have made it exceptionally 
popular with leading major league players such as Groh, Pinelli, 
Tierney, Loftus, Cox, Cuyler and many others. It is the finest 
glove that money can buy. 


RETAIL EACH—$10.00 


THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS CO. 


Athletic Goods Manufacturers 
Cincinnati, Ohio wo. & A 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you with Goldsmith Athletic 
Goods, write to us and we 
will see that your wants are 
taken care of. 
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DES MOINES—The City of Certainties 


believes in and supports athletics. 

DES MOINES has backed Drake University in the erection of a splendid Stadium and Field House 
of the latest type. The Stadium is completed. The Field House will be completed 
by October Ist. 

DES MOINES is the home of the Drake Relays—the western athletic classic—with over two thou- 
sand athletes competing and over: one hundred schools and colleges represented. 

DES MOINES maintains twenty-two fully equipped school gymnasiums, sixty-five school and pub- 
lic playgrounds, five athletic fields, ten swimming pools, one eighteen hole and one 
twenty-seven hole public golf course, three municipal bathing beaches, and nineteen 
public parks. 

These are some of the reasons that she owns over 51 per cent of her own homes—the largest per- 

centage of any city of her size in America. 


DES MOINES IS THE YOUNG MAN'S CITY 


It is located in the center of the richest agricultyral state in America. It is one of the twelve fastest 
growing cities of America. The right kind of a young man has more than a chance here. He has 


Sere DES MOINES INVITES THE YOUNG MAN 


Des Mornes’ population—1925, 141,441; 1920, 126,468; 1910, 86,368. Ten year increase in population, 46%4 per cent. Des 
Moines ranks high among the fastest growing large cities of the United States. 

Des Moines is the center of the largest production in America of corn, hogs, wheat, hay, oats, cattle and poultry. 

Des Mornes has 135 Jobbing Houses with an annual turn-over of over $150,000,000. 

Des Mornes has 400 Factories with an annual output of $80,000,000 with over 10,000 operatives. 

Des Moines is in the midst of large coal fields and at the junction of two fine rivers, insuring low-priced and plentiful electric 
and gas power. 

Des Moines is only 200 miles from the geographic center and less than 400 miles from the population center of the United 
States. 
NingE Main Trunk Lines of railroad radiate in every direction from Des Moines, and practically all the 1,500 railroad sta- 
tions in Iowa are within less than 200 miles of her door. 

Des Moines is one of the great publishing centers of the United States. While fifty-second in size, she is only fifth from the 
top in postal receipts for second class matter. 1911 Postal Receipts, $826,000; 1925 Postal Receipts, $3,900,106. 

Des Mornes has fifty-four home Insurance Companies. Fourteen are life insurance companies with assets exceeding $160,000.000. 

Des Mortnes is near the center of Iowa, which comprises 55,000 square miles of the most fertile agricultural land in America. 
The value of the farms in this territory is over six and a half billion dollars—which is more than the value of the farms of twenty- 
three other states combined. 

Tue Farms or Iowa produce agricultural wealth, including livestock, in excess of $900,000,000 each year. 

Des Mornes has over 200 miles of paved streets representing an outlay of some $8,000,000. 


LEARN THE FACTS ABOUT DES MOINES—the Greatest City of 140,000 in the United States. TELL OTHERS OF HER POSSIBILITIES 


For further information write, 


THE GREATER DES MOINES COMMITTEE 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 
DRAKE RELAY MEET 
will he held 


April 23rd and 2Ath 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


One of the best college athletic centers in the United 
States. Des Moines has unexcelled hotel accommoda- 
tions and her spirit of hospitality toward Drake Relay 
visitors is well known 


THE NEW DRAKE 
STADIUM 


which contains the famous Drake track, which has come 
to be recognized as one of the fastest tracks in the world. 
The best teams and athletes from the Western Con- 
ference, the Southern Conference, and all of the other 
' well known middle-western and western conferences will 


compete. 

Two thousand picked high school athletes from many states will 
compete for the interscholastic championship. 

The Drake Relay records for the last- ten years have averaged 
better than those made in any other similar meet. 

























For particulars write 


O. M. SOLEM 
Drake University DES MOINES, IA. 
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Are Athletics Over 
Emphasized 


(Continued from Page 14) 
sports stories now than read similar 
stories in other days. 

With all of the evident increase in 
popularity and interest in athletics, 
the question quite naturally arises as 
to whether or not we are over empha- 
sizing sports. This question is to be 
expected especially since the public 
reads accounts of the vast sums of 
money paid in by spectators at the 
stadium gates. We as a people are 
fearful of extremes. Some one has 
said that God must have liked the 
common people because he made so 
many of them. Many of us being 
mediocre prefer mediocrity. We are 
suspicious of the man of great wealth 
but we pity the man who can’t make 
a living. We are equally contemptuous 
of extreme materialism or of fanatical 
idealism. We note the popularity of 
athletics and wonder if something 
should not be done about it. This 
question as to whether athletics are 
being over-emphasized may be viewed 
from several aspects. 

First. Is athletic interest inimical to 
scholastic interest? Is there an antag- 
onism between physical education and 
the so-called academic education? Any 
reasonable answer to this must be 
based on a general agreement regard- 
ing the purpose of education. Some 
there are who believe that the sole 
function of the school and the college 
is the advancement of intellectualism 
or scholasticism. The world has tried 
one experiment in scholasticism. The 
scholastics, by the way, held in con- 
tempt everything but the intellect and 
frowned upon all forms of physical 
expression. There are others who be- 
lieve that it is the function of the 
school and college to train for citizen- 
ship. The latter believe that athletics 
may be used as a medium for develop- 
ing qualities of character that are not 
measured in either an intelligence or 
physical test,—qualities, however, that 
are just as important as physical fit- 
ness and superior intelligence. A man 
may have a splendid body and be a 
menace to society or he may have a 
beautifully developed body and a well 
trained mind and still be a dangerous 
member of society. The ascetics be- 
lieved that they could exalt the mind 
and spirit by torturing the body but 
we are more and more coming to be- 
lieve, that it is not necessary to 
scourge the body or neglect the spirit 
in the interest of intellectualism. 

It is not clear that scholarship 
standards in our colleges twenty-five 
years ago when comparatively few 
spectators witnessed the games, was 
superior to that of today when many 
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thousands watch the great contests. 
It has never been proven that non- 
athletic nations such as China, Spain 
and Russia have contributed more to 
the intellectual life of the world or 
to the world’s progress than such 
athletic nations as ancient Greece, 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Neither has it ever been shown that 
the colleges with small athletic fields 
are graduating more intellectual 
giants than the universities that have 
built large stadiums. 

It is interesting to try to see what 
are the real reasons in the minds of 
the men who charge that there is an 
antagonism between athletics and 
scholarship and to understand why 
they believe as they do. Robinson in 
his “Mind in the Making” suggests 
that we usually have good reasons for 
some of our beliefs but that the good 
reasons are not always the real 
reasons for our believing as we do. 
I am convinced that many people are 
destructive minded if I may use that 
expression. They see a great deal of 
misery and unhappiness in the world 
and then viewing those who are more 
fortunately situated they let them- 
selves believe that if they could make 
all people miserable and unhappy they 
would somehow improve the lot of all 
of the unfortunate people in the 
world. Russia has been trying this 
method of ameliorating conditions 
but it is not yet clear that when she 
killed the successful doctors, lawyers, 
and business men, the lot of the un- 
successful was measurably improved. 

These people who believe that ath- 
letic interest is antagonistic to scho- 
lastic interest note that many people 
who are interested enough in athletics 
to attend football games do not show 
the same enthusiasm for scholastic 
activities and they evidently believe 
that if they could make it impossible 
for men to watch football games that 
thus they could force them to attend 
other things. Let us imagine for a 
moment that this were possible and 
that the scholastics accomplished their 
purpose and human nature was so 
changed that 50,000 people would 
assemble to hear a lecture on mole- 
cules or chromosomes. Then I dare 
say there would be some who if they 
could would put a stop to this thing 
so as to make the people interested in 
music. If in turn the interest in 
music grew until it was necessary to 
build auditoriums seating 75,000 peo- 
ple who would listen to the musical 
programs then there would be others 
who would destroy music so as to 
make the people give attention to 
other things. The man who is con- 
structively minded, works assiduously 
to promote the thing that engrosses 
his attention by a building up process. 
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He does not waste his time in tearing 
down other activities or interests. If 
society today is on a lower level than 
we would have it, perhaps it is be- 
cause for something like a half a mil- 
lion years our ancestors lived as 
Savages and the race has only for a 
comparatively short time been civil- 
ized. No one can quarrel with the 
man who would create in the minds 
of men more appreciation for art and 
literature. If he thinks however, that 
he can make people flock to the art 
galleries and the libraries by closing 
the stadiums we might well challenge 


his conclusions. The fact is, re- 
grettable yet nevertheless true, that 
many who decry athletic  over- 


emphasis are jealous because there is 
not a like over-emphasis for certain 
other things dear to the hearts and 
minds of those who lament. 

Looking at this question from an- 
other aspect, it is necessary for us 
to consider whether the American 
people have given too much time to 
training their bodies and conserving 
their health. A study of the draft 
statistics which revealed that one-half 
of our young men of military age 
were physically defective should an- 
swer this negatively and conclusively. 
We cannot entirely correct this condi- 
tion by athletics but it goes without 
saying that the healthiest people are 
those who take some time for play 
and recreation. I am not unmindful 
that it is repeatedly charged that our 
outstanding athletes die prematurely 
because of their so-called athletic ex- 
cesses. In other words, there are 
those who believe that the strong die 
young. This conclusion is not war- 
ranted, however, by the studies which 
have been made by Dr. Meylan and 
others who have studied this question. 
Undoubtedly the play instinct is over- 
developed in some children and under- 
developed in others. We need to place 
sensible restrictions on playing sched- 
ules, the amount of time to be given 
to athletics and we further should 
see that the athletics elected by the 
boy are the kind that fit his particu- 
lar need. On the other hand we 
should also see to it that the several 
million boys and girls in our educa- 
tional institutions that are now neg- 
lected are given adequate physical 
education. I dare say that not over 
one-half of the college students and 
not over one-fifth of the public school 
children are being reached by a pro- 
gram of organized and supervised 
athletics. If any one thinks that 
athletics have reached their peak in 
development let him ponder these 
things. 

Another phase of this question re- 
lates to the matter of athletic financ- 
ing. Years ago when very little at- 
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tention was given to athletics by 
educators, the students organized 
their games, found playing fields as 
best they could and financed their 
athletic activities with such help as 
they might get from business men 
and the student body. In only a com- 
paratively few instances were athletic 
buildings and grounds provided by 
school boards and college trustees. 
The athletic directors, the chairman 
of the faculty athletic committee, and 
the students persisted in their efforts 
to promote outdoor sports and as 
athletics grew in popular favor the 
admission receipts from the games 
likewise were enlarged. Today in 
many of the larger universities the 
profits from the football games are 
adequate to finance not only inter- 
collegiate and intramural athletics, 
but also the required physical educa- 
tion program and to provide better 
playing equipment in the way of 
fields, buildings and better game 
facilities. In the majority of institu- 
tions football is the only sport that 
shows an appreciable profit. Since 
considerable money does accrue to the 
athletic associations through the me- 
dium of football there has been a 
great deal of discussion regarding this 
matter. There are several ways of 
looking at the question. Some one has 
estimated that in 1922 the endowment 
for institutions of higher learning in 
round figures was $500,000,000. That 
year, however, the American people 
spent $750,000,000 for cosmetics, per- 
fumes and cigars. This was fifty per 
cent in excess of the endowment fig- 
ures. We spent $600,000,000 for soft 
drinks and ice cream that year, $800,- 
000,000 for cigarettes and $50,000,000 
for chewing gum. This last amount 
was one hundred per cent in excess of 
the average gift or donation for edu- 
cational purposes. While definite 
figures are not available regarding the 
amount of money taken in last fall 
at football games it has been esti- 
mated at from $10,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000. This is not a startling sum 
since it represents not more than 
eighteen cents per person in the 
United States. 

Shall we condemn football because 
it has been conducted at a profit rather 
than at a loss? There are some 
who are suggesting that we should 
do something to make football less 
attractive because it has brought in 
too large financial returns. There are 
some who would apply this same 
philosophy to business. They would 
condemn the man of great wealth be- 
cause he has succeeded in building up 
his organization or business until it 
yielded very great profit. Society has 
a right to insist that every business 
man shall accumulate wealth only by 
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The following | 


| 
| 


well-known players 
use and endorse 


D&M 
Gloves and Mitts 


Joe Judge 
Wally Pipp 
Walter Holke 
George Kelly 

** Muddy ” Ruel 
Wally Schang 
Babe Ruth 
Ray Schalk 
Ivy Wingo 
Dave Bancroft 
B. Meusel 
E. Meusel 
Bill Kamm 
Howard Ehmke 
Walter Johnson 
Stanley Harris 
Sam Rice 
Frank Frisch 
Aaron Ward 
Max Carey 
Herb Pennock 
Bernie Friberg 
Waite Hoyt 

** Stuffy McInnis 
Hugh McQuillan 
Roger Peckinpaugh 
Vic Aldridge 
Joe Dugan 
Zach Wheat 
Walter Lutzke 
Miller Huggins 
Leon Goslin 
George Mogridge 
Rogers Hornsby 
Grover Alexander 
Heinie Groh 

Pie * Traynor 
Hank Gowdy 





Billy Southworth 
and many others 
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Send for our new 
Base Ball Uniform 
Catalog 





Complete Base Ball 
Equipment 


OUR local D@*M Dealer can supply 

you with BASE BALLS, GLOVES, 

MITTS, MASKS, UNIFORMS, 

PROTECTORS, SHOES, BATS, BASES, 
in fact everything for the great game. 


And here’s something to bear in mind 
when purchasing base ball goods 


—nine out of every ten 
players in the Majors use 


D&M Gloves or Mitts 


MAX CAREY, leading base stealer of both 
Major Leagues, invented and wears 


Ghe D&*M Max Carey 
“No Strawberry’ Sliding Pad 


THE BEST PAD on the MARKET for COMPLETE 
PROTECTION and WEARING COMFORT 














Send today for our Spring Catalog, Official 
Rule Book and illustrated folder ‘“‘HOW TO 
PLAY THE OUTFIELD and STEAL BASES’’ 
By Max Carey, Captain Pittsburgh Pirates. 


THEY’RE FREE 


If there 1s no D&?M Dealer handy write direct to us 
THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
Department J 


PLYMOUTH, N. H., U.S. A. 
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The University of Minnesota 


SUMMER COURSES IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND ATHLETIC COACH- 
ING — ALL PHASES OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 





Football Gymnastic Teaching | 
Basketball Playground Supervision | 
Track Intra Mural Athletics : 
Baseball Winter Sports 


Swimming Organization and Administration 
Regular credit given toward B. S. Degree. 
Ideal summer climate. Many nearby resorts. Wonderful golf 
courses. 
Plan to spend a delightful summer in Minnesota 
“The Land of Ten-Thousand Lakes” 





First Term: June 19 to July 31. | 
Second Term: July 31 to September 4. | 
. . | 

Write today for bulletin to | 

| 


Director of Summer Session, 


235-S Administration Building 


University of Minnesota Minneapolis, Minn. | 
| 








Manufacturers of 


Gymnasium Equipment 
Playground Equipment 


and 


ATHLETIC ACCESSORIES 


GYM PLAY 
EQUIPT EQUIPT 
CATALOG CATALOG 
No. 4 No. A 





CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 
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legitimate methods and possibly so- 
ciety has a right to inquire whether 
his profits are properly expended. I 
doubt, however, if many of us believe 
that production should be limited on 
the ground that great success is dan- 
gerous to society. It is not charged 
by those who understand the admini- 
stration of college athletics that it is 
wrong to obtain money by charging 
admission fees and not many believe 
that the profits are wasted or that 
individual players or coaches get the 
money. It is un-American to condemn 
football alone because it is con- 
ducted at a profit. If a college or 
university were conducting an endow- 
ment campaign and it was understood 
that the various departments of the 
institution would be endowed from the 
money thus accumulated and salaries 
of the professors in these depart- 
ments substantially increased I doubt 
if there would be any serious objec- 
tion to the big football games if the 
profits from the season were to be 
donated to the endowment fund. 
Many newspaper editors have this 
year suggested that our college ath- 
letics have become commercialized. 
There has been a great deal of loose 
usage of this word “commercial.” We 
are sometimes accused of being a com- 
mercial nation. The fact that it is 
necessary to make a living to make 
a life is sometimes over-looked. | 
have a notion that the spiritual and 
intellectual life of America will com- 
pare favorably with that of some of 
the nations where there is more pov- 
erty than in the United States and 
where the people at least are not so 
successful along commercial lines as 
our people and it might be added not 
so happy. There is a difference be- 
tween commercialism and _ venality. 
Any one who believes that our ama- 
teur athletics are venal shows a lack 
of understanding of the subject. The 
fact is, amateur athletics are philan- 
thropic in large measure. The profits 
from amateur athletics are used to 
provide more athletics for more peo- 
ple. In professional athletics the 
money that is received at the gate is 
claimed by the players and by the 
managers; in amateur athletics it is 
used to promote further the sport in 
question or to finance some other 
physical education activity. This is 
one reason why the amateur sports in 
this country are growing more rapidly 
than the professional sports. 
Turning to another side of this 
question, viz., the one which relates to 
modern athletic publicity, I cannot 
find myself in accord with many of 
my friends who believe that the pub- 
licity now being given to sports is bad 
for the game. There was a time when 
the newspaper was read solely by the 
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adult members of the family, but 
when the sports section was added the 
boys began to read the paper. In my 
boyhood days we all read the dime 
novels of that day and I and probably 
all of the boys in my crowd aspired to 
be with me some day a Jessie James 
or Diamond Dick. Today the boys 
read the sport pages and they aspire 
to be a Red Grange or a “Bud” 
Houser. The boy will not read any- 
thing on the sport page that will do 
him any harm. He will read of vic- 
tories won, of men who did their best 
and though they failed to win did not 
whimper or whine or alibi their fail- 
ures. So many of the stories in the 
papers today are accounts of failures 
in life; failure to observe the law with 
the death penalty as a result or dis- 
appointment or remorse caused by 
some wrong doing and followed by 
suicide that it is stimulating and re- 
freshing to turn to the sport page 
and read about the men who won and 
were rewarded by the applause of the 
sports followers. It may be true that 
some reporters do not see all of the 
fine team work in a football game and 
hence over-emphasize the value of 
some individual to the team, but I 
am not disposed to believe that many 
boys are spoiled by newspaper praise. 
The average coach can usually suc- 
ceed in making the star player under- 
stand that he is not indispensable. 
My acquaintance with football men 
has not caused me to consider that 
they are selfish, arrogant or spoiled. 
Neither am I unduly alarmed because 
now and then a college star drops out 
of college to play professional foot- 
ball. I have known some very fine 
men who played professional football 
for a season or two, but they soon 
learned that they could go farther in 
law, engineering or business than they 
could in professional football and so 
dropped out of football. In one of 
our Conference universities it has 
been discovered that practically all of 
the men from that institution who 
had gone into professional football 
were poor or mediocre students in 
college. Possibly these men were not 
qualified to succeed in a large way in 
other professions and hence have re- 
mained if the professional game. 

In conclusion we will make progress 
more rapidly if we concentrate our 
thought and efforts on methods of 
improving amateur sports and on 
means of promoting athletics for those 
who have so far been neglected than 
we will by worrying because football 
has suddenly grown popular with a 
large number of people. The time 
has not yet come when men will be 
permitted to destroy American insti- 
tutions be they governmental, indus- 
trial or athletic because those institu- 
tions have been highly successful. 
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a Copy 

TRACE maak 
This book is chock full of information on seating crowds II 
in comfort. 
It shows how waste space can be profitably used and shows | 
completely the construction:of these famous bleachers. It 
gives all necessary data to get accurate prices. ) | 


A handbook and price list of Gill Athletic Equipment, listing 























Bats, Javelins, Hurdles, Discus and Jumping Standards. | { 
It gives information about the selection of wood and about 
the careful construction of this equipment. | 
LEAVITT Mc. Co. I 
URBANA, ILL. 

| 

LEAVITT MANUFACTURING CO. LF 
Department E, Urbana, Illinois | | 

of Please send me without obligation a copy of Ph 
[-] Knockdown Booklet [] Gill Booklet [ | 

= Name__ eae N: 
_ Address A ) 
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We are now offering 


MAYCO 
DOUBLE-DRI 


and 


NAME-IN 
TURK TOWELS 


direct to 


Universities, Schools 
and Colleges 


Any accredited coach or athletic 
director may have a sample com- 


pblimentary towel on request 


Theodore Mayer & 
Company 
Cotton Fabric Producers 


323 S. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 














PRINCIPLES OF FOOTBALL 
By John W. Heisman 


REVISED EDITION, 400 
Pages Bound in Cloth. 
Nineteen Photographic I]- 
lustrations. 50 Useful Dia- 
grams. Price, $5.00 Post 
Paid. 


Sale Distributors 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING 
co. 


23rd and Lucas Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Comparative Influence of the High 
School Coach and the Principal 


By Albert Lindel 


“The athletic coach is the most im- 
portant person in any school” is not 
a true statement, but it is one with 
which I began an article some months 
ago dealing with such an officer and 
his relations with his students. I 
knew that the statement was not true 
in theory because even though the 
coach had produced more changes in 
the student body than had any other 
instructor yet the principal, the man 
who had employed the coach, was pur- 
suing a large general plan in choosing 
him and might be considered as bring- 
ing about these changes himself 
through the agency of the coach as 
one of his corps of teachers. 

But I believed that the sphere of 
activity of the coach differed widely 
from that of the principal in the ac- 
tual operation of the school and that 
this difference resulted in one man 
being more influential by reason of 
the inherent nature of the position 
he occupied. Was it true, then, that 
the athletic coach was the most im- 
portant person or might this position 
be occupied by the principal? 

The Problem 

What is the comparative influence 
of the principals and athletic coaches 
in high schools upon the students in 
these institutions? 

In an attempted solution of this 
problem a list of the ways in which 
a student is influenced while in high 
school was prepared. This list was 
submitted to not less than a dozen 
people who were then teaching in high 
schools and they were asked if such a 
list included all of the ways in which 
a coach or principal might affect his 
students. The answer was uniformly 
in the affirmative nor did these teach- 
ers add any items when requested to 
do so, saying that the list was very 
complete. 

The Original List 

The original list included thirteen 
items, all of which have been retained. 
They are: Dress, Mannerisms, Pos- 
ture, Smoking, Swearing, Grammar, 
Ideals, Sportsmanship, Opinions, At- 
titudes toward other teachers, Atti- 
tudes towards parents, Attitudes to- 
ward fellow students and Attitudes 
toward classwork. The original plan 
called for an estimate as to whether 
the effect was good, bad or indifferent, 
whether it was temporary, permanent, 
or uncertain, whether the effect was 
greater on those students in athletics, 
those not in athletics, on the entire 


school, on girls, on boys, on others 
not in the school and on students in 
the lower grades. In each of these 
items the coach was to be compared 
as to influence exerted with the prin- 
cipal and the best other high school 
class room teacher which the person 
interviewed might choose. 

Without attempting to ascertain, 
mathematically, the number of votes 
to be cast by each person interviewed 
a conservative estimate would place 
it at somewhere around five hundred. 
Such data would have been compre- 
hensive and very much worth while. 

Armed with a formidable looking 
document covering a sheet of card- 
board as large as an ordinary table 
top, the investigator proposed to en- 
ter the fraternity and sorority houses 
of the University of Illinois, in May, 
1925, and ask them to settle the prob- 
lem stated at the first part of this 
article. The plan was to call for a 
vote from each member of the fra- 
ternity or sorority on each division 
of the subject. 

The utter failure was demonstrated 
at the first fraternity visited. The 
members of this organization were 
very willing to co-operate in the mat- 
ter and gathered in one room of the 
house for the purpose. But after 
twenty minutes or more had been 
taken up, it was noted that the work 
was only about half completed, the 
men were tired, their interest had 
lagged and they were voting more or 
less mechanically and without serious 
consideration of the problem. Voting 
was stopped immediately and after 
more experimenting it was decided to 
adopt another, more simple plan. 

The Final Plan 

As finally worked out, the original 
list of thirteen items was retained but 
all of the other matter was omitted 
except that calling for a plain uncon- 
ditional vote on whether the coach or 
the principal had had the greater ef- 
fect upon the students when they had 
been in high school. As voted upon 
by the subjects and as carried out 
throughout the entire investigation, 
the plan worked out something like 
this: The investigator presented him- 
self at a fraternity or sorority house 
slightly before meal time and ex- 
plained his mission to the president 
or some other officer of the organiza- 
tion. 

At a signal from this officer, he an- 
nounced that he was making a com- 
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Spring and the great outdoor ath- 
letic season are close at hand. 


The healthy crack of bat and ball, 
the pistol shot that starts the race, 
will echo across the athletic fields 
of America. 


Making spring sports pay is al- 
ways a problem. 
The public likes to be comfortable. 


They are used to taking their ath- 
letics sitting down. Start the sea- 
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Not 
So Long 
Now ! 


son right with them by providing 
ample comfortable seats. 


You can have seats ready for the 
opening of the season by writing 
today for our large folder describ- 
ing Circle A Bleachers. 


Circle A Bleachers are portable, — 
they are always available for use 
indoors or out. They are comfort- 
able, substantial, economical and 
safe. 


Send for the Folder—The Facts About Circle A Bleachers 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


550 South 25th St. 


Newcastle, Indiana. 


CIRCLE A BLEACHERS 
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parative study of the effect of high 
school principals and athletic coaches 
and would ask each member of the or- 
ganization ‘to vote on the matter sig- 
nifying which one of these two per- 
sons had exerted the greater influence 
upon him or her when he or she had 
been in high school. Care was taken 


to explain that the actual effects only 


mist be considered; whether or not 


TABLE I 
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an attempt to bring about this effect 
had actually been made was not to be 
considered; nor did it matter whether 
the effect was considered to be good or 
bad. The preponderance of the effect 
was the only thing to be considered. 
Each item of the thirteen was voted 
upon separately. 
The Results 


In the investigation ten fraternities 


FRATERNITIES 

















Number of Total number Votes for Votes for 

Fraternities of men Coach Principal 
Alpha Rho Chi 21 144 119 
Delta Upsilon 27 193 158 
| Phi Kappa 29 203 174 
'Tau Delta Tau 9 93 24 
Alpha Sigma Phi 38 282 212 
Phi Gamma Delta 30 195 195 
| Alpha Tau Omega 22 125 161 
Lambda Epsilon Chi 15 105 90 
Theta Alpha 35 257 198 
Phi Kappa Tau 34 296 146 
Total Number—10 260 1,893 1,477 

SORORITIES 
Alpha Delta Theta 14 56 126 
Alpha Delta Pi 18 83 151 
Lambda Omega 19 112 135 
Gamma Phi Beta 25 92 233 
Chi Omega 21 102 171 
Alpha Chi Omega 24 15] 161 
Pi Beta Phi .. 22 134 156 
Delta Gamma ..... 33 168 261 
Kappa Alpha The ta 25 149 176 
Total Number—9 201 1,043 1,570 
Grand Total—19 461 2,936 3,047 
Table Il: Total number of votescast by items: 
FRATERNITIES 

Total Number’ Votes for Votes for 

Item Votes Coach Principal 
Dress 260 107 153 
Mannerisms 260 133 127 
Posture 260 217 43 
Smoking 260 171 89 
Swearing 260 176 84 
Grammar 260 105 155 
Ideals 260 150 110 
Sportsmanship 260 200 60 
Opinions 260 120 140 
Attitude to Teachers 260 147 113 
Attitude Towards Parents 260 102 158 
Attitude Towards Fellow Students 260 186 74 
Attitude Towards Classwork 260 89 171 
Total 3,380 1,903 1,477 

SORORITIES 

Dress 201 59 142 
Mannerisms 201 62 139 
Posture . 201 158 43 
Smoking 201 80 121 
Swearing 201 63 138 
Grammar 201 36 165 
Ideals 201 80 121 
Sportsmanship 201 169 32 
Opinions . 201 AT 154 
Attitude Toward Teacher Ss . 201 62 139 
Attitude Toward Parents ... 201 35 166 
Tttitude Toward Fellow Students . 201 150 51 
Attitude Toward Classwork . 201 42 159 
Total ..... ...2;613 1,043 1,570 
Grand Total ..5,993 2,946 3,047 
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Sake-+Dean, 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGS 


Every 
School and 
College 
Coach Needs 
These. 

Send for All 
of Them. 
General 
Catalog of 
Sports 
Equipment 
for All 
Spring and 
Summer 


Sports. 


READY NOW 
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Baseball 
Uniform 
Book With 
Samples of 
Flannels. 
Golden 
Track and 
Baseball 
Shoe 
Catalog. 
Official 
Baseball 
and Tennis 
Rule Books 
Free. 
Liberal 
Discounts to 
Schools and 
Coaches. 
Send for 
Your Copies 
Today 


SPEEDY AND DEPENDABLE SPECIAL ORDER SERVICE 
2339 LOGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Better Than Ever! 


THIRD ANNUAL 
OHIO RELAYS 


April 17 in the Ohio Stadium 


More than 100 university, col- 
lege and high school teams 
competed last year in this 
track classic of the Middle 
West. 

[Indications are that this 
number will be exceeded this 
vear. 

More than 300 individual and 
team trophies up for compe- 
tition. 


[Improved program. 
Ideal track facilities. 
Centrally located. 


Entry blanks available 
March 15; entry list closes 


April 10. 


For information address: 


G. M. Trautman, Mgr., Ohio Relays 


Athletic House, Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 
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were visited with only a few hours 
intervals between. At the same time 
nine sororities also cast their votes on 
the matter. The results were as fol- 
lows: 

Table I: Total number of votes 
cast on thirteen items in both frater- 
nities and sororities: 

In the ten fraternities it is seen 
that eight of them were composed of 
men who believed that they had been 
affected more by their high school 
coach than by their principal. One 
of the fraternities showed a tie vote 
and the tenth one, the only one of the 
entire group, voted that the principal 
had been the greater factor in their 
lives as far as the work of this in- 
vestigation is concerned. 

Turning to the sororities we find 
a very different story. As told by the 
data from nine organizations, with 201 
girls voting, all of them decided in 
favor of the principal as the greater 
factor. The closest vote was one of 
151 to 161, in which the principal re- 
ceived a bare ten point margin out of 
312 votes cast. 

And now let us see how the soror- 
ities and fraternities voted in each of 
the thirteen items. 

As we look over these data in Table 
II it is seen that in the ten fraterni- 
ties the coach was considered to have 
had the greater effect in eight of the 
thirteen items, the principal being the 
greater factor in only five, those of 
Dress, Grammar, Opinions, Attitudes 
toward parents and Attitudes toward 
classwork. Of these five items in only 
one did the principal receive an excep- 
tionally large vote. This was in Atti- 
tudes toward classwork where the 
vote was 89 to 171. 


Against this vote of 171, in the 
item in which the principal scored 
most heavily, is the item of posture, 
in which the coach scored most heav- 
ily for a total of 217 votes. Further, 
it is seen that the coach was given 
majorities as large as the principal’s 
largest majority in four items as 
against the principal’s one. 

But the sororities voted differently. 
In considering the individual items it 
is found that in ten of the thirteen 
the principal received the greater 
number of votes, the coach getting a 
majority in only three items, those of 
Posture, Sportsmanship and Attitudes 
toward fellow students. 

The principal was given his great- 
est vote in the item of Attitude to- 
ward parents with a total of 166 votes. 
The coach was given his greatest ma- 
jority in Sportsmanship with a vote 
of 169, a slight edge on the vote given 
the principal in his heaviest scoring 
item. 
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In comparing the votes in the so- 
rorities with the votes in fraternities 
it is seen that in both groups the 
principal was judged to have had the 
greatest effect in five items, those of 
Dress, Grammar, Opinions, Attitudes 
toward parents and Attitudes toward 
classwork. The coach is given the 
same vote by both groups in only 
three items, Posture, Sportsmanship 
and Attitudes toward fellow students. 
In the first five items mentioned the 
principal scored 1,563 votes against 
742 for the coach. In the second group 
of three items the coach scored 1,080 
votes to only 303 for the principal. 

Thus we see that with five items to 
score in, the principal was given only 
a total of votes slightly larger than 
the coach scored in three items so 
that in the eight items considered the 
total vote given the principal was only 
47 greater than the coach, the total 
vote being 1,869 for the principal and 
1,822 for the coach. It it noted, in 
connection with these eight items, We Know You 
that the greatest vote given the prin- 
cipal was in the item Attitudes toward H 
Classwork in which he scored 330 ate to 
votes. Against this is compared the 


mz 
item in which the coach scored the Experiment 


smallest number of votes, Attitudes 





toward fellow students, with a total And that’s the reason we believe 
of 336 votes, a greater number not- you'll keep on using Reach 
withstanding the fact that it is a com- Equipment once you try it. 
parison of the largest scoring item on The Reach Football and Basket- 
the part of the principal against the ball Lines for 1926 are absolutely 
smallest scoring item on the part of complete and built in strict ac- 
the coach. . ; cordance with the latest official 
The items of Mannerisms, Smoking, rulings. We know they will meet 
Swearing, Ideals and Attitudes to- your requirements from the stand- 
ward teachers were divided, the fra- point of quality, protection, dur- 
ternities voting one way and the ability, design and price. 


sororities voting the other. In two of 
these, Smoking and Swearing, the 


coach received the greater number of A. J. REACH COMPANY 


votes and in two of them, Mannerisms Tulle and Palmer Ste.. 
and Attitudes toward other teachers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

the principal received the greater — 

number of votes. In the fifth one the re ee ee 


vote was 230 for the coach and 231 
for the principal, a margin for the Bagg gn rol 
principal that is so slight that it would Phil B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 
be unfair to draw conclusions based 
upon it. This fifth item is the one 
concerning Ideals. 
Interpretation of Results 

1. In comparing the importance of 
a high school principal with a coach; 

(a) The coach has the greater ef- 
fect on high school boys. 

(b) The principal has the greater 
effect on high school girls. 


(c) The coach has the greater ef- 
fect on both boys and giris in matters 
of posture, sportsmanship, attitudes 
towards their fellow students. 
2. The large number of votes cast 


by girls indicating that the coach has 
more effect upon them than does the 
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Int’l Y. M. C. A. College 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Summer School of Physical Education 
and 


Athletic Coaching 
June 28 — July 31 


Plan—Intensive double period courses giving full credit toward degree. 
Courses elective, tuition according to courses taken. 
Certificates given for work completed. 


Courses— 

Master’s Degree—Courses for alumni and properly qualified teachers, leading toward 
the Master’s dergee in Physical Education (M. P. E.), General Education (Ed. M.), 
and Humanics (M. H.). Also Bachelor of Science (B. S.) 

Public School Course—A four-year program for teachers in the public schools, lead- 
ing to a Summer School certificate. 

Y M C A Course—A four-year program for Y M C A Physical Directors, leading to 
a Summer School Certificate. 

School of Athletic Coaching—Two halves; June 27-July 15; July 15-31. 

Football by Roper of Princeton, assisted by Witmer, line coach 

July 15-31. walle 

Basketball by Dale Lash of Wesleyan University and Witmer of 

Princeton. Both halves. ; ; 

Baseball by Berry of Springfield, with movie pictures and special 

lectures by Leslie Mann, Boston Braves. Both halves. 
Soccer by Affleck of Springfield 
June 28-July 15. : 
Boxing and Wrestling by “Spike” Mooney of Ohio State University. 
Both halves. 

Track by Paul Otto of University of Virginia. 
Both halves. 

Football “Jamboree” July 27-31 
Special four-day football conference, lectures, demonstrations, 
round table discussions. Eight to twelve hours daily, led by Roper 
and Witmer of Princeton, Jesse Hawley of Dartmouth, “Tuss” 
McLaughry of Amherst (going to Brown) and other authorities. 


Information Address 


Elmer Berry, Ed. D., 


Director Summer School 
Y. M. C.A. College, Springfield Mass. 
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principal indicates that the effect of 
the coach is felt by those not in ath- 
letics as well as those in athletics. 

8. If the coach is the greater fac- 
tor in the lives of boys in high school, 
a person occupying a similar position 
with relation to the girls of the high 
school might be one of the greatest 
factors in their lives. Unofficial con- 
versations held with those voting for 
the principal in both sororities and 
fraternities indicate to the investiga- 
tor that many girls and a considerable 
number of boys were never brought in 
contact with the coach sufficiently to 
know that he was even teaching in 
their school. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. From interpretations 1 and 2 
in the preceding paragraph we con- 
clude that the most important person 
in the high school as judged by his 
effect upon the boys is the Athletic 
Coach, and as judged by his effect 
upon the girls of the high school it is 
the Principal. 

2. From both 1 and 2 we draw the 
conclusion that the principal has a 
very heavy responsibility in choosing 
a coach for his school both for his ef- 
fect upon girls and boys not on athletic 
teams as well as for those on the 
teams. Both the fact that more boys 
are affected by the coach than by the 
principal and that such a large num- 
ber of girls considered the coach to 
have had the greater effect, demands 
that the coach whom the principal 
chooses be of the highest type ob- 
tainable. 

3. From item “c” under interpre- 
tation 1 we conclude that the coach has 
the greatest effect upon all high school 
pupils in the items which vitally af- 
fect and influence the aims and objec- 
tives of secondary education, i. e., 
Posture, which is directly related to 
health, Sportsmanship and Attitudes 
toward their fellow students. 

4. From interpretation 3 in the 
preceding paragraph we conclude that 
modern development of secondary ed- 
ucation demands that the burden indi- 
cated in paragraph 1, that of the prin- 
cipal being the greater factor in the 
lives of high school girls, be trans- 
ferred to some other person on his 
staff such as has been done in the 
case of the coach with relation to the 
boys. The fact that many boys and 
girls in high school do not even know 
the athletic coach by sight leads us 
to conclude that the athletic coaches 
of the present spend too much time 
in seclusion and do not mix suffi- 
ciently with the entire student body. 

5. The fifth and last conclusion is 
that until such a person appears who 
will have more effect on the high 
school students than does the athletic 
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coach at the present time, the coach is 
so important a factor in the lives of 
high school students that he must be 
of as high a type as any teacher in 
the school and that any lowering of 
standards for high school coaches will 
be followed immediately by a lowering 
of the standards of the entire school 
in nearly every way. 


Big Ten and I.C.A.A.A.A. 
Indoor Meets 


A comparison of the Big Ten and 
I.C. A. A. A. A. Indoor Meets shows 
that six events were held in common, 
viz, the mile run, the two mile run, 
the mile relay, the high jump, the 
pole vault and shot put. The Western 
Conference athletes excelled in four 
events and the eastern men in two. 
The four events in which the middle 
western records were better than the 
eastern are as follows: Kennedy of 
Ohio State ran the mile in 4.23 2-5 
while the time made by Watters of 
Harvard was 4:24 6-10. Chapman of 
Wisconsin made the good time of 
9:26 2-5 in the two mile run and Tib- 
betts of Harvard turned in a record 
of 9:30 4-5. In the high jump Burg 
of Chicago jumped 6 feet 3 inches 
while Norton of Georgetown cleared 
the bar at 6 feet 134 inches. Dauber 
of Iowa put the shot 46 feet 24% inches 
and Plansky of Georgetown won with 
a put of 45 feet 61%4 inches. The two 
events in which the eastern men ex- 
celled were the one mile relay and the 
pole vault. In the former Holy Cross 
won in 3:24 2-5 seconds while in the 
meet at Northwestern University the 
Iowa team was first in 3:301%. Brad- 
ley of Princeton vaulted 12 feet 7 
inches and in the middle western meet 
Barnes and White of Illinois and 
Boyle of Iowa tied for first at 12 feet 
6 inches. In the Western Conference 
meet the 50-yard dash, the 60-yard 
high hurdles, the 440-yard run and 
the 80-yard run are program events 
that are not listed in the program of 
the I. C. A. A. A. A. The latter, how- 
ever, have the following events which 
are not on the Western Conference 
list—the 70-yard dash, the 75-yard 
high hurdles, the running broad jump, 
the 35-pound weight throw and the 
two-mile relay. 

Following is the table in which the 
comparison between the records made 
in the two meets is shown: 





Event I.C.A.A.A.A. Big Ten 
1-mile run ...... 4:24 6-10 4:23 2-5 
2-mile run...... 9:30 8-10 9:26 2-5 
High jump...... 6ft.1%in. 6ft.3in. 
Pole vault........ 12 ft. 7 in. 12 ft. 6 in. 
Shot .put.......... 45 ft.6% in. 46 ft. 2% in. 


Mile relay........ 3:24 4-10 3:30 5-10 
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The “FORDHAM FLASH” 


Became A Fixed 
and Shining Light 


Down from Fordham came stories of a great infielder. A 
“three-way” man—said the scouts; a scintillating base- 
runner; a lightning and sure fielder; a hard hitter. 

Soon the hero of the stories himself came down-~for a 
trial with the New York Giants. The “Fordham Flash,” 
they called him. But Frank Frisch was more than a flash. 
He became, and today is, one of the bright stars in the 
New York constellation. 

Like 90% of other great sluggers, Frisch uses the 
Louisville Slugger bat exclusively. So popular is his 
model, that it is included in our line of 12 autograph 
Louisville Sluggers, each branded with the player’s fac- 
simile signature, burnt in the wood; in addition to the 
Louisville Slugger oval trademark. 

Catalog illustrating complete line in colors, will be sent 
upon request. “The Knack of Batting,” illustrated booklet, 
free to coaches for distribution to teams. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. , Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR COACHES 


at SUPERIOR NORMAL COLLEGE 


Superior, Wisconsin 


FOOTBALL 


BASKETBALL 


Medical Treatment 
of Athletic Injuries 


EQUIPMENT 





CLIMATE 


RECREATIONAL 
ADVANTAGES 








Knute K. Rockne, B. S. 


Director of Athletics 
Coach of Football 


Notre Dame University 


Walter E. Meanwell, M. D., Dr. P. H. 


Professor of Physical Education 
Medical Supervisor of Athletics 
Coach of Basketball 


University of Wisconsin. 


New gymnasium (ample floor space, 2 basket- 
ball floors, lockers, showers, etc.) 


Gates Field (for football) 


Auditorium and class rooms 


Superior is located on Lake Superior and has a 
cool summer climate—average 65 degrees— 
ideal for athletic instruction and practice; prac- 
tice is comfortably possible the majority of sum- 
mer days. The strenuous work required by 
Rockne and Meanwell of their students can be 
done more comfortably in Superior than in any 
other place where a summer coach school is 


held. 


Those who attend the Coach School should plan 
to spend their vacations, before or after the 
School, at or near Superior to see the points of 
interest: harbor, shipping, the iron mines and 
ranges, etc. Golf, tennis, and boating (Lake 
Superior, and Superior and St. Louis Bays) are 
available to those who attend the school. The 
surrounding territory in northern Wisconsin and 
northern Minnesota is an unsettled region with 
many streams, rivers, and lakes where the fish- 
ing, boating, and swimming are good. Trout, 


bass, muskalonge, pike, etc., etc. 


The region has good roads and Superior is with- 
in motoring distance of *“The Arrowhead Coun- 
try,’ “Itasca State Park’’ (headwaters of Mis- 
sissippi), “Superior National Forest, ‘Ten 
Thousand Lakes Region,’ “Wisconsin Land-o- 
Lakes,’ the ‘Boundary Waters,” etc. 


For further information write: SUPERIOR NORMAL COLLEGE, Coach 


-—_—o , . - 
School Department, Superior, Wisconsin. 
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NOTES FROM THE STATE 
HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 


Illinois 


The Illinois Bulletin No. 111 lists 
thirty-nine basketball tournament cen- 
ters. The Board of Control is making 
an effort to limit the number of teams 
in each tournament to sixteen. 

The Illinois Board of Control will 
this spring conduct state-wide track 
and field meets on May &th, at which 
time the men who will be entered in 
the annual Interscholastic Meet held 
at the University of [Illinois will 
qualify. 

Wisconsin 
TRACK AND FIELD 

“The Board of Control considered 
for some time the advisability of sec- 
tioning the State into definite districts 
for track and field meets. The plan 
considered was similar to the one now 
used for basketball. While the plan 
seemed feasible and still is considered 
favorably, the Board felt that it would 
not be advisable to undertake the plan 
until later. The Board desired to con- 
centrate upon other athletic features 
for the present and therefore post- 
poned action on the above plan. 


“The Board of Control has decided 
to sanction, as in the past, sectional 
and other meets, upon the request of 
Normal Schools, Colleges and high 
school conferences. Only one change 
is being made in the plan used last 
year and that is in relation to dates 
of the different meets. No sectional 
meet will be sanctioned between May 
15 and May 29. The Annual Inter- 
scholastic is scheduled for May 29 and 
the Board felt that no sectional meets 
should be held for two weeks prior to 
the Annual State Meet. Eligibility 
blanks must be in earlier than usual 
for the State Meet and if major sec- 
tional events are scheduled for May 15 
it will give the coaches a chance to 
try out their men and will, at the same 
time, enable them to certify all they 
desire to enter for the State Meet, at 
least ten days before the event, as re- 
quired this year. 

“By sectional meets are meant those 
promoted by Normal Schools and Col- 
leges. Triangular meets and those 
promoted by high school conferences 
for their members will, as usual, be 
sanctioned on May 22. 


“Sanctions are required for all 
meets in which more than two schools 
are to compete. Conferences, Normal 
Schools, Colleges and others who de- 
sire to conduct Track and Field Meets 
during the coming season should get 
into communication with the Secre- 
tary at an early date. The first to 
apply will be given date preference. 
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An effort will be made to eliminate, as 
far as possible, conflicting dates or 
dates which might interfere with the 
success of any meet.” 


Massachusetts 

Head Master James E. Downey of 
the Boston Public Schools has sent in 
an announcement of the Massachusetts 
All-Students Track Meet to be held 
May 10-22, 1926. The events are for 
boys, the one hundred yard dash, high 
jump and broad jump; for girls, fifty 
yard dash, high jump and basketball 
throw. Following are the rules and 
standards: 

The meet is held with the advice and 
co-operation of Carl L. Schrader, Su- 
pervisor of Physical Education of 
Massachusetts. 

It is open to all public High Schools 
of the State. Competition is restricted 
to the boys and the girls of the two 
upper classes; that is, to pupils in 
Grades XI and XII. If any school 
wishes to carry out the same program 
with Grades IX and X, the reports of 
such activities will be published. 

In order to be eligible for competi- 
tion by schools, 80 per cent of the 
eligible enrollment must take part. For 
each per cent of the enrollment above 
80 per cent that takes part, one-fourth 
of a point will be added to the school’s 
computed average. 

For the purpose of equalizing com- 
petition, the schools will be divided 
into classes and schools in the same 
class will compete against one another. 
Class A will be composed of schools 
that had a school enrollment of more 
than 1,000 pupils on May 1; Class B, 
500 to 1,000 pupils; Class C, 100 to 
500; Class D under 100. 

A State certificate will be issued to 
each school competing with 80 per cent 
of the eligible enrollment. Plaques will 
be awarded by the State to 10 per cent 
of the schools for scoring the highest 
averages. Certificates will be awarded 
by the State to the 25 pupils who make 
the best individual total scores in 
which records beyond the standards 
will be valued above ten. 

Regulations for scoring: No spikes 
shall be used in any event. In the 
Dash, timing must be done by a stop- 
watch. All measuring and timing 
must be done by a teacher. It is not 
proper to take advantage of the wind 
in running or throwing. In the High 
Jump a bar (not a rope) must be 
used; measurement is made from the 
middle and top of the bar. Throwing 
the basketball should be made from a 
seven-foot circle and fouls called for 
overstepping as in the shot put; foul 
throws should not be measured but 
disqualification on account of fouls 
should not be observed; the throw is 
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What Every Coach 
Should Know About 


RAWLINGS 


Athletic Equipment 


AWLINGS made 
equipment is de- 
signed and perfected 
only with the help of 
playing experts and 
those qualified to coach 
or supervise. 
Therefore it is practical 
and efficient. 
Finest materials and 
honest workmanship 
make it long lasting and 
good looking. 


Stemless Foot Balls 
and Basket Balls 
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and new fall items at spe- 


cial prices. 
Rawlings Salesman. 


MFG. CO. 


2301 Lucas Ave. 











Wait for the 


' RAWLINGS 


St. Louis, Mo. 








way, you can ge 


sport. Close observation of method, 


For a guide from one stage 


world’s champions, 
This book, 


might pay for one personal lesson. 


Two Hwndred Twenty-four 





OF SWIMMING. 


to 


an illustrated encyclopedia of the 
sport, offers you the full exposition of Bachrach’s 
scientific system, from beginner to record breaker. 
It is now offered to you at less than the price you 


“THE OUTLINE OF SWIMMING” 
By William Bachrach, I. A. C. 
Pages, 
Chapters, Hundred and Thirty Pictures— 
Complete in One Volume 
SECOND BINDING—REDUCED PRICE 
Sold That’s the word on the first binding 
eof Wililam Bachrach’s famous book, THE OUTLINE 
The entire supply exhausted and 


MASTER THE METHODS OF 
WORLD’S BEST SWIMMERS 


Now that the indoor swimming season is under 
t down to a solentifio study of the 
effort and 
sult, Impossible outdoors, Is easy in the tank. 
the next 
progress to effective form, you need the text book 
of Coach William Bachrach of the Illinois Athletic 
Club, producer of John Weissmuller, Sybil Bauer, 
Robert Skelton, Ethel Lackie and a long line of 


ee 


Ce 


orders still coming In at $5.00 a copy tor the 
fabrio-leather binding, 


ré- 


in 


as the $5.00 issue, except the 


It makes possible a reduced price of $3.00 
to those who act quickly. 


championship swimming contestants. Gives 
tions on all the strokes, and the chapter on 
of Psychology’ is valuable. In and 
reading.”’ —American Physical Education 
SEND YOUR $3.00 TODAY 
By Check or Money Order to 


For ty 


Dearborn St. Chicago, ! 


= 


Now comes the second binding, exactly the same 
cover. This 
red cloth, fine and attractive, but more economical. 


“Especially adapted to the use of the teacher of 


MIDLAND-CHICAGO SERVICE 
35 8. iu. 
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Fourth Annual 


University of Kansas Relays 
Lawrence, Kansas — April 17, 1926 





Lawrence has ideal weather conditions for a track meet at this 
early date in April. Last season saw 3 IVorld Relay Records 
established. 

Twenty-four relays and special events for university, college, 
junior college, and high school classes. 


Special Events Relays 
100 yds. dash University College Junior College 
120 yds. high hurdles . ae . 

14 mile 14 mile 1 mile 
3,000 meters run Sf wii — 
16-lb. shot put 1 mil ‘ 2 mil 

relin throw sy rouge Open High School 

Javelin throw 2 mile Medley 
Discus throw Sanit . 4 mile 
Running high jump Medley 1 mile 
Running broad jump : 2 mile 
Pole vault Medley 


Last vear 13 states were represented, with nearly 1,000 athletes 
from 100 universities, colleges, and preparatory schools. 


. 





Smashing a Record—Kansas Relays 


Lawrence has the most convenient railway and highway facilities 
for all sections of the country,—only 40 miles from Kansas City, 
the heart of America. 


For entry blank particulars, write to Dr. Forrest C. Allen, 
Director of Athletics, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 








Attend the Summer Coaching School 
University of Kansas 


Six Weeks—June 9 to July 17—Six Weeks 


A Varsity Coach for Every Sport 




















“SEE THE KANSAS RELAYS” 
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to be made with one hand. In the 
Running Broad Jump measurement 
should be made from the take-off to 
the nearest break in the ground made 
by any part of the body. 

A period of at least five weeks prac- 
tice should precede the recording of 
achievements. 


The points are to be scored as fol- 
lows: 


Boys’ Events 








Running Running 
100 Yds. Broad High 

11 2/5 sees. 17 ft. 5 ft. 10 
12 secs. 16ft.6in. 4ft. 9 in. 9 
12 3/5 sees. 16 ft. 4ft. 5in. 8 
- 1131/5 sees. 15 ft. 4ft. 2in. 7 
ia 13 4/5 sees 14 ft. 4 ft. 6 
ee 14 2/5 sees. 13 ft. 3 ft. 10 in. 5 
, ener 15 secs. 12 ft. 3 ft. Sin. 4 
. ee 16 secs. 11 ft. 3 ft. 6 in. 3 
, See 17 secs. 10 ft. 3 ft. 3in. 2 

1 point for an accomplishment poorer than 

PII Siatesdccnetaieneideadenseoedinthanneasmamniaeaineiidendians 

Girls’ Events 
Basketball Running 
50 Yds. Throw High 

72/5 secs. 60 ft. 4 ft. 10 
74/5 secs. 56 ft. $ ft. 11 in. 9 
81/5 sees. 53 ft. 3 ft. 10 in. 8 
83/5 secs. 50 ft. 3 ft. Sin. 7 
9 secs. 47 ft. 3ft. 6in. 6 
92/5 sees. 44 ft. 3 ft. 4in. 5 
4... 9 4/5 secs. 40 ft. 3 ft. lin. 4 
, eo 10 1/5 sees. 35 ft. 2 ft. 10 in. 3 
, eee 10 3/5 secs. 30 ft. 2ft. 6in. 2 

1 point for an accomplishment poorer than 
IED Gc cn seceaastesstancdanacamaceeleeseits Sestatnainieanl Bien 1 


Texas 

Ray B. Henderson, Athletic Director 
of the League Bureau Extension Divi- 
sion, writes as follows regarding the 
Texas basketball tournaments: 

“It may be of interest to you to 
know that 911 schools have entered 
Interscholastic League basketball com- 
petition in Texas this year. The win- 
ners in the various county tourna- 
ments are holding this week district 
tournaments in twenty-six districts. 
The district winners engage in bi-dis- 
trict contests. The bi-district winners 
are eligible for the State Tourna- 
ment.” 





Longevity of Athletes 

Princeton University has recently 
issued some statistics regarding the 
class of 1875, which should be of inter- 
est to all who are interested in the 
longevity of athletes. Twenty varsity 
athletes in this class were members of 
the football, baseball, track, crew and 
gym team. Of those twenty men ten 
or fifty per cent are alive today. Only 
twenty-one per cent, however, of the 
non-athletes in this class still survive. 
Five of the nine men of the class who 
were members of the first football 
team are now alive. This should help 
to refute the argument that the strong 
die young. 

Other statistics show that the 
names of three of the six students 
who stood highest in the class are 
found in “Who’s Who” while the 
names of four of the varsity athletes 
are also listed in “Who’s Who.” 











—— 
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Questions on Relay Racing 

A number of questions arise each 
year which must be answered by the 
managing committee of the different 
relay meets. Some of these are spe- 
cifically covered by the rules and 
others are not answered so clearly. 
The questions that most frequently 
come up are the following: 

Question: May a member of a re- 
lay team run two heats in the same 
race? 

Answer: No. 

Question: May the order of running 
in the race be changed after the race 
is started? 

Answer: This is a matter to be de- 
cided by the management in charge of 
the relay meet. In most cases it is 
not permitted. 

Question: What is the length of 
the touch-off zone? 

Answer: Twenty yards, namely, 
ten yards on each side of the start- 
ing line. 

Question: May the second, third or 
fourth man on a relay team start be- 
yond the touch-off zone and run up 
with his team mate who is just fin- 
ishing his station in the race provided 
the man who is to receive the baton 
does not get it until he is inside the 
touch-off zone? 

Answer: He is not permitted to 
start beyond the touch-off zone. 

Question: If a runner finishes 
without the baton should his team be 
disqualified ? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: Is a coach permitted to 
stand at the finish mark and to give 
his runners their time by quarters? 

Answer: The coach is not permit- 
ted to do this but it is customary for 
one of the officials to call out the time 
by quarters or halves in the race. A 
coach should be permitted to request 
one of the timers or other officials to 
announce the time by quarters. How- 
ever, this announcement should be 
made for the benefit of all the com- 
petitors and not for the benefit of any 
individual runner alone. 


regs Quality 


fe NEIS-3 Positions 


Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 
you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
given. 

Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
Odeon Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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New samples of the 
Wright & Ditson-Victor 
TRI-PLY Footballs and Basketballs 


are now ready. Write to your 
nearest dealer. The construction 
is entirely new and will be appreciated. 


The Wright & Ditson-Victor No. LF and LB 
Official TRI-PLY Footballs and Basketballs 
are made from the highest quality selected 
hides. The lining in these balls is put between 
two split sections of the leather so that you 
have all the speed of the unlined ball with the 
strength of the lined ball. The whole piece is 
then laminated together by hydraulic pressure 
in such a manner as to make it stronger than 
the original piece of leather. These balls carry 
the stemless valves so that the ball can be 
blown up without being unlaced and can be 
kept always at an even pressure by gauge test- 
ing if so desired. These balls will be the 
sensation of the 1926 season and are worth 
becoming acquainted with. 


¢ ¢ + 
Wright & Ditson-Victor Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Wright & Ditson, Boston, Worcester, Providence, Cambridge 
Wright & Ditson of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 
Whitney Sporting Goods Co., Denver, Colorado 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 


SUMMER SESSION 1926 





SPECIAL COACHING COURSES: George Little 
—-Football, Dr. Meanwell—Basketball 
Seven hours daily for two weeks, JUNE 14 to JUNE 26 


SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 28 to AUGUST 6 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A complete instructional staff headed by Director 
George Little will give twelve General Courses and 
twenty Professional Courses in Physical Education for 
Men and Women, including Courses in Organization 
and Administration, Teaching and Adaptation, Kinesiol- 
ogy, Anatomy, Therapeutics, Principles of Coaching and 
Training, Technique of all Major Sports, Technique of 
Games and Athletics for Women, Folk and Interpreta- 
tive Dancing, Community Recreation, First Aid, Boy 
Scout Work, etc. 

Courses in all Colleges and Professional Schools, 
leading to the Bachelor’s and Higher Degrees and pro- 
viding opportunity for professional advancement. 





Research Facilities—Lakeside Advantages 


For further information address: 


DIRECTOR 
SUMMER SESSION 


Madison, Wisconsin 











MEDALS 





Official Medal adopted for Penn Relays. Re- 
produced by Medallic Art Company from mod- 
els by Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, sculptor. 


We have a new relay medal ready for delivery 
from stock to suit your purpose. Send for de- 
scriptive illustrated folder and prices. Sketches 
and estimates submitted for specially designed 
medals for the individual use of your organiza- 
tion. 


MEDALLIC ART COMPANY 
137 East 29th St., N. Y. 


Chicago Philadelphia 
31 N. State St. 13th and Chestnut Sts. 
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A Survey of Sports 


A careful study of sports in the different sections 
of the country shows that Basketball leads all others 
by twenty-seven per cent. 


A questionnaire mailed by the National Amateur 
Athletic Federation to the schools of the country 
brought in many interesting replies. Inasmuch as 
most of the three thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
eight replies were from schools where the JOURNAL is 
read, the results of this study are herewith presented. 


The Major Sports 
TABLE I 
Total of the United States 
(with percentages) 
No.of Foot- Base-_ Basket- 
Section Replies ball ball ball Track 
New England...... 176 115 163 145 106 
Middle Atlantic 493 329 390 443 337 
South Eastern.... 289 225 226 261 162 
Middle West ...... 1,773 949 1,083 1,681 1,095 


Missouri Valley.. 539 366 209 503 405 
South Western.... 195 148 124 184 153 
Western .............. 303 237 246 287 227 


3,768 2,369 2,441 3,504 2,485 
Percentage ................ 63 65 93 66 

Table No. I is a summary of the major sports 
throughout the country. Basketball is maintained in 
ninety-three per cent of the schools reporting; sixty- 
six per cent have inter-scholastic or inter-collegiate 
track teams; sixty-five per cent carry on school or 
college baseball and sixty-three per cent have football. 

Although no statistics of this kind are available 
for any period in the past, it is safe to assume that a 
few years ago baseball was the most popular sport. 
Many of our readers have even in their present posi- 
tions seen baseball wane in popularity and basketball 
advance rapidly. Since the cost of equipping a foot- 
ball squad is a considerable item and since the squads 
must be relatively large, it is easy to understand why 
many of the smaller schools cannot support football 
as an inter-institutional game, and thus the sixty- 
three percentage may be explained. Track is rapidly 
becoming a more popular sport and will no doubt 
continue to increase as the great relay meets through- 
out the country keep on growing. Furthermore, track 
does not require any number of participants. Even 
the small high school may be represented in its state 
tournament by one man. 

The growth of basketball has been so rapid in the 
last fifteen years and received so many affirmative 
votes on the questionnaires that it is to be regretted 
the question did not read “The sport that showed the 
greatest popularity in 1925” (State your reason). 

No doubt among the many reasons advanced there 
would be: “Our school is rather small but we can 
very easily get up two basketball squads.” “Our boys 
like basketball. It is a hard, vigorous game with 
plenty of contact.” 

“Basketball has been backed by different State 
High School Associations that have organized district 
and state tournaments.” 


“Basketball is the major winter sport.” 
“The action in basketball is very fast and the spec- 
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Dr.W.E.MEANWELL'S 
“ATHLETE” | 


SERVUSIZED TOP 







“THE 
ATHLETE” 





SPEC/AL 
COUNTER 





STUBBER TOE GUARDS” 
PAT. APP. FOR 


A New Shoe for Spring and Summer Sports 


Designed by 
Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 


Here is a shoe particularly adaptable for the spring sports and the general 
outdoor wear of summer. Besides retaining those features that have made the 
higher priced Meanwell Intercollegiate a leader it has one new feature, a water- 
proof, rot-proof, canvas top. This feature alone is enough to warrant your 
serious consideration. 








Consider These Features 


Servusized canvas top rendering it proof 3 Orthopaedic heel with arch sup- 
against perspiration and rot. This makes port—and scientifically designed 


the “Athlete” outlast the ordinary shoe. lasts which support instep and 
foot muscles. 





Sole of pure crepe gum, the same qual- Stubber toe guards (patent ap- 
ity as in the higher priced Meanwell 4 plied for) to give utmost protec- 
basket-ball shoes. tion against toe knocks. 


PUT THE “ATHLETE” TO ANY HARD USE 


For strenuous exercise—wherever foot work counts—or for steady wearing 
—and you will find in the “Athlete” the fullest degree of comfort, ease and 
dependability. You will be proud and glad to own a pair and recommend them. 
Priced within the reach of all. 

} A booklet “The Making of an Athlete” by Dr. Walter E. Meanwell, will be sent you free. 
Write for it. This booklet should be read by everyone interested in athletics. Read it 
and if you want additional copies for school distribution they will be furnished free on 
request. 


THE SERVUS RUBBER COMPANY, Rock Island, II. 


ERVUS 


: SER SHOES 
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HOW TO BE AN 
ATHLETE 


by 
HAMMETT AND LUNDGREN 








313 pages 
166 illustrations 


Single copies 
postpaid 
$4.00 





A comprehensive treatment of athletics 
as now followed in American schools— 
Baseball, Football, Basketball, Track and 
Field, Tennis. 


A concise, useful section on 


BASEBALL 


Fundamentals; batting; bunting; play of 
the catcher; play of first baseman; play 
of other infielders; play of the pitcher; 
play of the outfielders; selection of play- 
ers; team play in batting; base running; 
base running on fly balls. 


Endorsed and recommended for coaches 
and players. Send for the circular, 
“What Coaches Say.” 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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tators get a thrill every time a basket is made. Con- 
sequently the game is becoming increasingly popular 
with the spectators.” 

It is more difficult to account for the fact that base- 
ball, once a popular sport in our colleges and high 
schools, has fallen below basketball and track. Many 
in filling out the special question on baseball volun- 
teered information as to the reason for the decline of 
baseball in their institutions. 

Some have suggested that the season is too short. 
Of course the season is no shorter now than it was 
twenty years ago when more boys played baseball 
than participated in any other sport in the schools 
and colleges. Others have suggested that baseball is 
not self-supporting now that interest has declined but 
they neglected to state why interest had declined. 

A few stated that school and college baseball being 
inferior to professional baseball had lost ground and 
then there are those who have come to look upon 
baseball as a business and not as a sport. 

A further study of the replies by sections was found 
interesting. The New England section with a per- 
centage of 92% showed the greatest percent of any 
section playing baseball—82% per cent participated 
in basketball, 65% in football and 60% in track. The 
Middle Atlantic section proved basketball with an 
89% vote the most popular, baseball second 79%, 
track third 68%, and football 66%. The southeast 
showed similar order of popularity—basketball 
90%, baseball 78%, football 77% and track 55%. 
The middle west and Missouri Valley sections report- 
ed a 93% maintenance for basketball and both had 
track second. The middle west put baseball third 
while the Missouri Valley section gave it only a 38% 
vote. This was the very lowest percentage found in 
any section for any one of the four sports. The 
southwest ranked basketball first, track second, foot- 
ball third and baseball fourth. The far west gave 
basketball the first place, baseball second, football 
third and track fourth, and it may further be said of 
this section that in a comparison of all major sports 
it showed a five per cent greater activity than in any 


) P ion. . 
cther sectio New England Section 


No.of Foot- Base- Basket- 


State Replies __ ball ball ball Track 
Maine .................. 48 2 44 40 19 
New Hampshire.. 6 5 6 6 5 
Vermont. .............. ' 5 Ys 7 7 
Massachusetts .... 76 60 71 58 53 
Connecticut ........ 31 17 27 27 16 


Rhode Island ...... 8 6 8 7 6 





176 115 163 145 106 


Middle Atlantic Section 
No.of Foot- Base- Basket- 


State Replies ball ball ball Track 
New York .......... 205 119 175 195 123 
Pennsylvania ...... 193 150 136 176 147 
Delaware ............ 5 2 5 3 4 
New Jersey ........ 53 AT 49 48 36 
Dist. of Columbia 6 5 5 5 5 
Maryland .............. 31 6 20 16 22 


493 329 390 443 337 


Southeastern Section 
No.of Foot- Base- Basket- 


State Replies _ ball ball 


ball Track 
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VETO. 2200.....-.- 16 9 12 12 7 
West Virginia ... 20 18 13 20 16 
Kentucky ............ 30 19 19 27 10 
Tennessee ............ 39 33 36 37 19 
North Carolina.... 17 13 16 7 12 
South Carolina.... 21 17 a7 19 10 
Mississippi .......... 43 34 31 37 30 
AlaDaMA. ...........:.. 49 40 40 43 18 
ee): 42 32 32 37 34 
PlOwvids. ..........<....- 12 10 10 12 6 

289 225 226 261 162 

Middle West Section 

No.of Foot- Base-  Basket- 

State Replies ball ball ball Track 
Minnesota ............ 184 91 17 128 76 
ne ee .. O20 166 199 323 185 
Wisconsin ............ 54 38 33 50 36 
Illinois ................ 295 165 130 274 225 
Michigan ............. 208 135 165 186 121 
Dndiana. ............<.. 278 74 194 263 125 
a 215 229 334 229 
Missouri .......... 127 65 56 123 98 

1,773 949 1,083 1,681 1,095 
Missouri Valley Section 
No.of Foot- Base-  Basket- 

State teplies ball ball ball Track 
re 219 152 84 208 176 
Nebraska ............ 75 57 28 69 54 
Colorado ......... = On 39 27 51 43 
Wyoming ............ 12 10 3 12 9 
South Dakota...... 105 64 38 100 70 
North Dakota....... 37 21 21 35 25 
Montana .............. 39 23 8 28 28 

539 366 209 503 405 
Southwestern Section 
No.of Foot- Base- Basket- 

State Replies ball ball ball Track 
Louisiana ............ 29 16 16 25 15 
Arkansas ............ 25 23 18 23 23 
, a 40 33 36 40 835 
Oklahoma ............ 90 66 50 85 75 
New Mexico........ 11 10 4 11 5 

195 148 124 184 153 
Western Section 
No.of Foot- Base-  Basket- 

State keplies ball ball ball Track 
Arizona. ................ 15 14 3 15 13 
i 9 ‘ 2 9 8 
BIE do cacnccscnscsccoe rg f 21 16 26 19 
Washington ........ 47 40 38 47 39 
a 35 30 30 34 24 
California ............ 167 123 147 154 123 
Nevada ................ 3 2 0 2 z 


303 237 246 287 227 


Increase or Decrease of Interest in Baseball 
1925 compared to1924 Last five years 





Schools Schools Schools Schools 

Reporting Reporting Reporting Reporting 

Section Increase Decrease Increase Decrease 
New England.......... 102 35 68 30 
Middle Atlantic...... 207 139 135 90 
South Eastern.......... 111 87 66 78 
Middle West............ 665 556 344 438 
Missouri Valley...... 118 197 62 150 
South West ............ 62 82 32 43 
WRONG. ancccccnccces 151 86 69 72 
1,416 1,182 776 901 


It will be noted from the above table that the in- 
terest in baseball was more marked last year than in 


the five year period preceding. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
under the direction of 
PROFESSOR CLARK W. HETHERINGTON 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR MEN AND WoMEN 
in PHysIcAL EDUCATION 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSE 

Four years, leading to degree of Bachelor of Arts 

or Bachelor of Science in Education 
GRADUATE COURSE 
Leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Philosophy 
Fall term opens September 21, 1926 


Summer Session, July 6-August 13, 1926 


For further information address 


DEAN JOHN W. WITHERS 


School of Education, New York University 
Washington Square East, New York City 














Prizes for Track Meets 





BRONZE STATUE—HEIGHT 10 INCHES 
ALSO MADE IN SILVER AND GOLD 


This is one of our new line of athletic statues. 


We have designed these to take the place of cups. 
A statue applying to the sport is more appropriate. 


We Will Gladly Send Circular Illustrating 
Trophies for Other Sports 


DIEGES & CLUST 


58-64 W. Randolph St. 


CHICAGO 
713 Tremont St. Oliver Bldg. 15 John St. 
Boston, Mass. Pittsburgh New York City 
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The Treatment of 
Athletic Injuries” 


_ The Call of the Open is heard 
in the Land, as the Amateur 
Athlete is coming into his own— 
often giving the Professional a 
“yun for his money.” 


This means the cases of injuries 
from out-door sport will increase. 





is of such all-round eficacy—such 
prompt availability—so cleanly, 
comforting and pain-relieving, as 
to have found its way, as a real 
stand-by, into the Athletic Field. 
Sprains, bruises, wrenches, strains 
—even when abrasions result; 
call for hot Antiphlogistine and 
the genuine article never dis- 
appoints. 


In a most interesting little 


brochure, by O. H. Glimstedt, 
G.D., Athletic Trainer — Anti- 
phlogistine is described under 
“The Antiphlogistine Bandage” 
—in interesting detail. A copy 
will be sent on request, from the 
publishers. 


THE DENVER 
CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK 








Relay Meets Inaugurate Track Season 
(Continued from Page 10) 
Program of Events for 1926 Marquette Relays 


WISCONSIN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Open to Wisconsin High Schools who are members of 
the Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association 
Sprint Relay—440 yards. 
Mile Relay. 
Medley Relay—220 yards, 440 yards, 880 yards, mile. 
Two Miles. 


WISCONSIN CLASS B CHAMPIONSHIP 
Open to Wisconsin High Schools in Class B who are 
members of the Wisconsin Interscholastic 
Athletic Association 
880 Yards Relay—Each man to run 220 yards. 
2. Medley Relay—220 yards, 440 yards, 880 yards, mile. 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP 
Limited to schools from state members of the 
National Federation 

Medley Relay—440 yds., 110 yds., 440 yds. 
880 yd. Relay. 
Mile Relay. 
Four Mile Relay. 
PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOL CHAMPIONSHIP 
Open to Parochial or Private High Schools 
1. Medley Relay—l1st man runs 440 yds. 
2nd man runs 220 yds. 
3rd man runs 880 yds. 
4th man runs mile. 
Half Mile Relay—Each man to run 220 yds. 
Two Mile Relay—Each man to run 440 yds. 
Mile Relay—Each man to run 440 yds. 
MILITARY ACADEMIES AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS 
Open to Military Academies and Preparatory Schools 
1. Medley Relay—l1st man runs 440 yds. 
2nd man runs 220 yds. 
3rd man runs 880 yds. 
4th man runs mile. 
Half Mile Relay—Each man to run 220 yds. 
Two Mile Relay—Each man to run 440 yds. 
Mile Relay—Each man to run 440 yds. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL RELAY 
Open to the Elementary Schools of Wisconsin 
(Two Divisions) 
440 yd. Relay—Each boy to run 110 yds. 
SPECIAL RELAY 
Open to Chicago Catholic High Schools 
880 yd. Relay—Each man to run 220 yds. 
SPECIAL EVENTS (Open) 
Open to accredited High Schools who are members of 
their respective High School Associations 
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100 yard dash tunning high jump 
120 yard high hurdles Shot put 

Pole vault Discus 

tunning broad jump Javelin 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
Open to parochial or private High Schools. 


100 yard dash Running high jump 
120 yard high hurdles Shot put 

Pole vault Discus 

Running broad jump Javelin 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
Open to Academies and Preparatory Schools. 


100 yard dash tunning high jump 
120 vard high hurdles Shot put 

Pole vault Discus 

tunning broad jump Javelin 


The Lakewood High School Relay Meet 


In 1923 the Lakewood High School Relay Meet, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, was instituted. That year twenty-one schools 
with three hundred and ninety-one individuals entered the 
meet. The meet has grown until thirty-five or more 
schools now enter teams annually in this meet, and George 




















April, 1926 

D. Corneal, Director of Athletics at 
Lakewood High School, who started 
the games to boost track athletics in 
Ohio may well feel proud of his suc- 
cess. 


NEW RECORDS MADE IN THE 1925 MEET 


120 high hurdles (on grass)—E Kunkle (L ake 
wood) .... webennesl l6s 


880 freshm: un “Te lz iw, ake wood... heseciicgaaiiats “1m. 43 2 2-5s 
1 mile relay (Class B)—Rocky River..3m.46 2- 5s 
1 mile midwest—L BIO WOOG.....ccccseccsccseses 3m.31 1-5s 


1% mile relay—West High saomanietaaeh -6m.19 2-5s 


4 mile relay—Lakewood........... .....20m.7 3-58 
Distance medley—Glenv Ra CER Si 11m.52s 
Broad jump—Mueller (Lakewoo@d)............ 20ft.3in 
Shot ceelllienonsemsde ski (East Cleveland)................ 

43ft.44%in 


Pole vault—Davidson “(West ‘High, Akron) eared 
11ft.4%4in 


‘The Wonca High Se hool Relay 
Meet 

George F. Veenker, Athletic Direc- 
tor of Emerson High School, Gary, 
Indiana, has announced that he will 
conduct the annual Emerson High 
School Relay Meet this year April 
24th. Last year forty schools from 
three states entered over five hun- 
dred boys in the Gary meet. The 
indications are that the meet this 
year will be very successful. 


The April Journal a Relay Meet 
Special 

It is planned that each year the 
April number of the ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL will be made a Relay Meet 
Special. This year an attempt has 
been made to mention all of the im- 
portant relay meets. The request is 


Weight, intelligently proportioned, should be 
a dominant factor in your steel locker pur- 


chases. 


Durand locker weight is not accidental—we 
didn’t just happen to put heavier materials 
into the parts where the wear and tear are 


RAND 


greatest. 


1327 Pennsylvania Bldg., 
New York City 


5-1503 General Motors Bldg., 
Detroit 


1107-207 Market Street 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


hereby issued to the managers of the 
various relay meets that will be held 
this year that they send accurate re- 
turns of the meets together with 
action pictures to the ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL as soon after the completion 
of the meets as possible. 


The Journal believes that the rapid 
growth in popularity of track and field 
athletics is largely due to the influence 
of the relay meets now being held. 
We hope that more meets will be 
started and that those now being pro- 
moted will continue to grow in size 
and quality. The Journal will do 
everything possible to help increase 
interest in the relay meets.—Editor’s 
note. 








F OOTBALL 
CLEATS 


Students now have chance to make $$$ attaching 
Cleats. Standard size %”, four holes, 3-ply 
sole leather, $3.50 per 100, $32.50 per 1000. Nails 
lic per package of 350 nails. These prices for skort 
time only. Send for Free Sample. 


HAWKEYE LEATHER CO., Inc. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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“MEYLAN” STOP 
WATCHES 


GIVE LONGEST SERVICE 


VOUCHED FOR BY LEADING 
COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES AND 
PROMINENT “OFFICIALS” 





ACCURATE, RELIABLE, 
DEPENDABLE, DURABLE 


Ask for Illustrated Folder of ‘“‘Meylan”’ 
Stop Watches 


A.R. & J. E. Meylan 


American Service Plant 
552—7th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


We repair all makes of stop watches 








Newark y l 














send it? 


Your copy of catalog “21” 
extra pounds in weight mean extra 
years of 


STEEL LOC 
CO.INC. LO 

1503 FORT DEARBORN BANK BLDG., 
CHICAGO 


Each and every part of a Durand locker, 
from the 16 gauge door sheets to the 
parkerized fittings have been specified 
by Durand engineers, from their years 
of experience and broad knowledge of 
locker requirements and uses. 


’ shows how 


service. Where shall we 


K 


2417 1st National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 


1007 Cunard Blidg., 
Philadelphia 


942 East 61st Street 
Los Angeles 
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COMPLETE FILE 


of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1923-24 


With articles by 

Rockne, Meanwell, Ralph Jones, Archie Hahn, 
Lewis, Strahan, Jaggard, Grover, Manley, Stafford, 
Stewart, Majella, Trester, Pritchard, Lipski, Judson, 
Fletcher, Stroud, Ward, Ferguson, Clevenger, Win- 
ters, Wieman, Huebel, Young, Mayser, Rogers, 
Chandler, Reynolds, Collins, Nicholson, Smith, 
Novak, Beyer, Luehring, Thomas, Haberman, Allen, 
Morrison, Hogan, and Harmon. 

One hundred articles by forty authorities on athletics 
in the 1923-1924 Journals for $1.25 unbound, $3.50 
bound. 





COMPLETE FILE 


of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1924-25 


With articles by 

Hillman, Bridges, Meanwell, Hunter, Wimberly, 
Daniels, Stafford, Grover, Webb, Nohr, Pritchard, 
Schommer, Rockne, Ewing, Van Liew, Jones, Erney, 
Lindel, Kent, Allen, Mather, O’Neil, Martin, Ash- 
more, Kennedy, Crisler, Habermann, Belting, Kerr, 
Yost, Butler, Hanley, Lieb, Fisher, Wilson, Morgan, 
Cromwell, Paige, Vogel, Raycroft, Hager, Fletcher, 
Bachrach. 

One hundred articles by forty-four authorities on 
athletics in the 1924-25 Journals for $1.50 unbound, 
$3.75 bound. 


Basketball Reprint 


The great demand for issues of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
for 1921-1922 and 1922-1923 has made a 
reprint necessary. 

The following articles are now available: 
CONTENTS OF BASKETBALL REPRINT 
Basketball Fundamentals Ira T. Carrithers 

Stops and Turns (3 diagrams) 
Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Practice Formations (6 diagrams) Frank McCormick 


Some Successful Basketball Plays (4 diagrams) 
John L. Griffith 





Basketball Offense (6 diagrams) K. L. Wilson 
Floor Plays (20 diagrams) F. J. Winters 
A Tip-off Formation Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Basketball Defense Ralph Jones 


PRICE OF REPRINT 
To non subscribers—fifty cents. 
To subscribers—twenty-five cents. 


Send orders now to 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


6922 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











April, 1926 































































New Gymnasium, University of 
Notre Dame 


Oval—K. K. Rockne, Athletic Di- 


rector 


Side—Notre Dame’s 1924 National 
Champions 


Below—Walter Meanwell, Bas- 
ketball Coach, University of 
Wisconsin 


The University of Notre Dame 
AT SOUTH BEND, IND. 


ANNOUNCES BEGINNING AUGUST NINTH, 


THE ROCKNE-MEANWELL SCHOOL 


COMPLETE COURSES IN FOOTBALL AND BASKETBALL 


IN MINIMUM TIME OF TWO WEEKS 


FOOTBALL BASKETBALL 
“ALL DAY — EVERY DAY” 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 
REGISTRAR—NOTRE DAME, IND. 









































THE O’SHEA HONOR 
SWEATER 


Ww alive; Furnished in all 
Ve — In standard school 
making Honor colors. 


sweaters for 


schoo ls. 











Special ten-day 
delivery. 


Chenille or Felt 
letters or em- 
blems. 





O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO 























